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4 ‘ ; BY H. P. GRATTAN, MEMBER OF THE LONDON DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 
| | No. II.—“THE POOKAH.’’* 
$ There’s a proverb, I’m told, ( Whereon, like a first-class immovable “ squatter,”’ 
a Now remarkably old, Not heeding the laws or their technical chatter, 
. § Which says, ‘ when a certain grim gentlemen drives, Or equity’s dodging, 
oe ‘ 
vy ° As he puts them along { He takes up his lodging 
Applying his thong, $ And passes a life of comparative quiet—or 
< 


5 No matter how strongly the harnassed team strives, Wo to the unhappy, rightful proprietor ! 

$ Helter skelter, slap dash, they must go for their lives, ( For if he be crossed, 

: From that moment is lost 

¢ Like the smoke that curls blue o’er the bow] of the hookah. 


While with arm that ne’er loses a jot of its might, 
He lashes away with extatic delight, 


Arising from feelings called ‘ spitting his spite.’ ”’ 
*Tis not my intention, 
More plainly to mention, 
To delicate ears the common cognomen 
Of one to whom Charon (the oldest of row-men) 
Escorts in his funny, sad spirits; but oh ! men, 
For this I'll be bail 


All chance of escape from the wiles of the Pookah! 
Now “‘it fell on a day,” 
(As old chronicles say,) 
One Darby McMannas was trudging along, 
Killing time in two ways—by chaunting a song, 
Whose metre the author had marked as “ six eight,” 
While Darby McMannas had doubled the rate— 


a 


When, just in the midst of a very fine shake, 
Attached to a gentleman smelling of brimstone, Such as Signor Rubini was ne’er known to make, 


In a way that defies “ Lundy’s Blackguard,” or “Grim. { Or an ague to match, I’ll bet five pounds, and stake, 
stone,” ‘ That I’m right, and defy 


If a hoof and a tail, 


—- 


Any man to deny 
The truth of this powerful vocal assertion ; 
Stipulating, before he abuses my version, ‘ 
As baseless in fact as the tale of ‘‘ Otranto”’ 
He speedily pack up his private portmanteau, 

Hear Rubini, in “* Lammer-Moor,” ‘ 


¢ 
$ 
g 
$ 
: Eye snuff to depose 
The scent from your nose, 

Should happen at midnight your chamber to blurt in, 

| And “tip you a wink” through a hole in your curtain, 
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You may say to yourself—“ that’s the fellow for certain !” 
Though more of a night than a clear open day “ gent,” 





The “ Pookah”’ may fairly be classed as an agent— , Where he can clamor more : 
i Possessing permission ¢ Than in Tancrede or sable “ Otello,” 

a From him, by commission, (Who spite of his jealousy’s not a bad fellow ;) 2 
: To roam in the likeness of poney from) Shetland, Then to Lincolnshire rush ¢ 
- And maugre all title deeds, manage to get land That county of ‘‘slush,” 5 

58 ; 

i, * A belief in the “ Pookah”’ or “ Pugh,” seems formerly to have been very general. Even at the present time there is no 

Le § commoner phrase used to convey a thrénfof mischief than “I will play the Puck with you.” g 
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And there mid the fens 
*Mongst the nimble moor-hens, 
Who paddle about with looks of diversion, 
Secure to himself an ague called “ tertian ;"’ 
That done, if he dare 
Show his face in sweet Clare, 
He’ll own Darby, (or else he'll be out of his wits,) 
“ At shakes beats the Signor and ague to fits! ”’ 
But now to go back, or rather proceed, 
After this same digression, dear reader, take heed— 
I confess my own will 
Shall alone guide my quill. 
Mighty boast! that its powers can master a feather ! 
(A feather, the prize of the honored and brave ! 
The graft from the dead and the gaud of the grave !) 
But now, mind and mind, let us wander together ; 
Not as men, when the demon of gain has possessed them, 
Or sorrows and sufferings have sadly oppressed them ; 
With lead in their bosoms, and ice in their veins, 
Or dreams of ambition disturbing their brains— 
Who know but one path, who heed but one end, 
And to gain that would sacrifice kindred or friend ! 
Not as these, but as children, let’s freely along 
And stop with delight to hear the sweet song 
Of the wild bird, which seems as it rests on the air 
To offer to heaven its musical prayer ; 
Or turn from the beaten track gladly aside 
To gaze on the butterfly’s beautiful pride, 
Now climbing the mountain, now seeking the vale, 
And now—once more [ think I'll continue my tale. 
Well, Darby McMannas 
Had formed a bright plan as 
Ever had entered a pretty long head, 
And was only restrained by a lingering dread 
Of the Pookah, from draining 
A sweet bog, containing 
Some twenty-five acres of elegant land 
As ever was harrowed by husbandman’s hand. 
For McMannas had heard his grandmother say, 
Her own grandmother’s mother, (one Biddy McKay,) 
Had heard from her father, who, some time or other, 
It seemed had the legend from his great-grandmother, 
From time immemorial, 
(Such was the story all, 
Told and believed,) the Pookah had owned 
The vested fee simple of that bit of ground. 
“* My curse and bad luck 
To the baste of a Puck!” 
Thought Darby McMannas; “ the villain, by jakers, 
Has had a long lease of them ilegant acres, 
But may I sup sorrow, 
By this time to-morrow, 
(And every one knows that’s mighty bad prog) 
If I don’t begin draining that same bit o’ bog!” 
A month had passed by, 
Five good acres were dry, 
And Darby went on with his work and his song, 
Only stopping at times to laugh loud and long 
At his ancestors’ folly, who six score good years 
Were kept from their own by such credulous fears ; 
But mirth is a thing of an uncertain nature, 
Man’s mouth is at best but a mean, partial feature, 
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For it can’t be denied 
Though a laugh, on one side, 
Is the last thing on earth we are anxious to smother, 
The case is reversed when a laugh from the other 
Is forced, and the jester 
Comes in second best, or 
As they say, when a steed in a race cannot crawl 
Inside of the “ distance,” is “‘no where at all ;"" 
So, though mum as a mute, 
The disturbed elfin brute 
Determined, while all things seemed pleasant and quiet, 
To kick up with Darby the deuce’s own riot ; 
And just for a lark, 
As between light and dark, 
When the white and black clouds are blending in gray, 
And night takes the shine out of fast fading day, 
And all things look dreary, 
As hungry and weary, 
Friend Darby was wending his way to his home, 
Plump down in his path the ill-natured gnome, 
Not lying like beast that was bred for a stable, 
But all in a heap like a badly coiled cable, 
Lay silent as death, 
Midst the fern and the heath, 
And as Darby, to clear him, attempted to straddle 
Across the impediment, heedless of saddle 
Or other accoutrements common to horsemen, 
Away went the Pookah !—of all sad and cross-men 
That ever their fate and their miseries curst, 
I do believe Darby McMannas was worst! 
And mighty small blame 
To him for that same— 
For no mortal rider at that pace e’er went, or 
Was turned into half of a run-away centaur. 
I'd have the world know 
I’ve seen Andrew Ducrow 
On the tip of his toe, 
In a blue satin tunic all covered with spangles, 
On the top of a horse, t’other foot at right angles, 
(To guess very near) 
With the rim of his ear, 
Without shadow of fear, 
Hold a nice little dear 
Of an infant, who recklessly chuckled and smiled, 
While whirled round and round on the back of the wild 
Steed, which D’s wallopping 
Kept at full galloping ; 
And I’ve said to myself, “ as sure as a gun,”’ 
Though to look at these pranks is most excellent fun, 
“I think my life’s race would have a short run 
If I were so poised on that ill-looking dun.” 
And again, 
Other men 
Do mighty strange things 
In the saw-dusted rings ; 
We'll take for example the great Levi North, 
Who rides on three coursers, while driving a fourth, 
A fifth and a sixth, like old Harry before him, 
And I give you my word it don’t seem to bore him. 
Then I’ve seen George Llewellen 
Mazeppa play well in, 
Though sinew and art’ry 
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Were strain’d when the Tart’ry 
Wild steed he dashed on, 
(Of course being lashed on,) 
To keep him from falling— 
For though men of his calling 
Are not much afflicted with lady like nerves, 
That riding’s not easy, and now and then serves 
To use up and diminish 
And finally finish 
Its hardy professors ; and it isn’t the thing 
To “ be in’’ when “the death’ is your own in the ring, 
So he’d rather, by far, 
As “ young Lochinvar,” 
Take a ride 
With his bride, 
On a saddle or pillion, 
Though pursued by a million 
Stage cousins and uncles, and fathers in rage, 
Than break his own good looking neck I’!] engage. 
As a matter of course, 
All have heard of the horse, 
Or rather the mare, (though not much of a stickler, 
I feel in this instance I’d best be partic’lar ; 
’Tis a sin and a shame, 
And I own ['m to blame, 
Dear reader, that u should be left out this time ; 
But pity the poet! and think of the rhyme :) 
Well, you’ve heard of the mare, and the decent day’s work 
She did, when from London she gallopped to York, 
With xo Turpin upon her, 
Though he claims the honor ; 
For this, maugre “‘ Rookwood,” is one of spite’s tricks 
To wrest the due merit from highwayman “ Nicks.” 
The ill-treated blackguard 
Ne’er meant thus to fag hard, 
To find in the end the result of his pains, worth 
So little attention to fact, from ‘‘ H. Ainsworth.” 
Now here, 
Reader dear, 
Opportunely [ find I have just laid my fist on 
The notes of the feat, done by “‘ Squire Osbaldist-on,”’ 
Whose powers 
For hours 
As a jockey were pretty well put to the test, 
For a ride of two hundred miles isn’t a jest ! 
That was done, 
And he won 
The wager without even turning a hair! 
With an hour and forty-five minutes to spare. 
Then there’s “ Chiffney” and “‘ Scott,” 
The two “ Days” and a lot 
Of “light weights”’ and “ feathers,”’ well known at “ the 
Ledger,” 
And steeple chase “‘ Mason,” who at fence, rail or hedge or 
Six feet of stone 
Can ne’er be outshone. 
These have all “done” their work across country and 
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All thorough breds, staunch from the head to the tail bone. 
Or it may be by Cadland, Maroon, or the Colonel ; 
But I’m positive none owned descent so infernal 

As that 

Which poor Pat 

Was predestined to. stride 

On this ill-omen'd ride. 
Away like a whirlwind dashed off the elf steed, 
The lightning could scarcely have equalled his speed ; 
As far, far away, ’neath the moonlight he flew, 
Still choosing his path where the furze thickest grew ; 
And laughing like one whom a funny thought tickles, 
As he felt Darby writhe ’neath the sting of its prickles. 
Then through the vile bogs like bedlam he’d rush 
And cover his victim with aguish slush. 
’Midst the hedge rows he dashed with desperate bound, 
Whose thorns filled his rider with many a wound. 
He plunged in the torrent, he sunk ‘neath the wave, 
And nobody knows what vile duckings he gave 
The unfortunate fellow ; who, though nothing loath 
To be quit of the partnership, couldn’t get off, 
At the price of his life, the torturing back 
Of the Pookah—who now was his volunteer hack. 

With sighs and with tears, 

And odd remnants of prayers, 

In piteous complaints, 

He called on the saints 

“Faith it’s no use at all— 

Sure the louder I baw! 
The more they won’t come! och hone! wirrastrew ! 
May my curse light, you baste of a Pookah! on you, 
Bad luck to your father! bad luck to your mother, 
Bad luck to your sister, aunt, uncles and brother! 
(That is if you have them,) may the blessed saints smother 
The lot of yes up in the bottomless bogs, 
Or sell yes in ha’porths as food for the dogs : 
Tareanages you baste, I wish you may have in 
Aich of your hind legs the worst kind of spavin ! 
And I pray from my sow] you may break both your knees. 
Bad luck to your eyesight! you thafe, why thim trees 
Will bate me to jelly! You murderin villin, 
Will nothing contint ye but out and out killin 
A poor honest boy? Thin may every oat 
You ate for the future stick tight in your throat! 
If this is the way, you blaguard, you behave— 
You thafe of the world, may the divil recave 
Yourself an’ your family. Och hone! by the powers, 
It’s a beauty ye are! for a mortal two hours 
Myself has been here like a man on a rack! 
Here’s wishing there isn't a bone in your back 
But will warp with the rumatis! may the lumbago 
Stick tight to your carcase ! may never a day go 
O’er your head but your teeth may be aching! 
An’ could agues keep you eternally shaking ! 
May corns prick your hoofs like three cornered daggers, 
And every hour may a fit of the staggers 
Afflict vou, you dirty contemptible varmint ! 
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course, It’s yourself should be hanged for not hearing the sarmint 
But then they were borne by a mortal bred horse, Was preached by Saint Patrick, that prince of belavers 
Per chance got Which bothered the sarpints and other decavers. 
By Launce-lot, And may ‘ 
Flying Childers, Eclipse, Grey Momus or Whalebone, Well a day! 
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A kick from the Pookah sent poor Darby flying 
Clean over his head ; and while he was lying, 
Half killed by the tumble, the evil brute came 

And said, “‘ Mister McMannas, you’ve just got this same 
Small taste of a ride, as a bit of a warnin’, 

To mind your own bisness. I’m mighty discarnin, 
And see you’ve begun at an ilegant rate, 

You robber! to dig up my private estate. 

But by this an’ by that, if I catch you again 
Attemptin to make the Jaste taste of a drain— 

If it’s into my premises poking your nose is, 

I swear by the piper that played before Moses, 
You'll get such a kick as won't lave you a bone 
Any gentleman’s gon would wish for hisown !} 
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I MET THEE FIRST IN GIRLHOOD’S DAY. 


BY MARY L. 


I met thee first in girlhood’s day, ) 


Youth’s bloom upon thy cheek, 

And then mine eyes revealed a tale 
My lips refused to speak. 

I pressed thy hand amid the dance, 
‘And sought thee oft alone, 

But checked the wish that ever rose 
To claim thee for mine own. § 


I was thy very shadow then, 
And never left thy side, 
And others soon divined the truth 
I vainly wished to hide. 
And other tongues then whispered thee 
How much my heart was thine ; 
It needed not one lip to say 
Thy love was traly mine. 


I lingered near to hear thee sing 
Those songs whose power we felt, § 

Nor turned away until I heard 
Thy voice to silence melt. 

I sought the poets’ page, to find 
Some line that spoke for me, 

That I, without a word, Mnight tell 
My dearest thoughts of thee. 
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I watched with sad but anxious gaze 
The struggles of thy heart , 

Saw love and anger, grief and pride 
Succeed but not depart. 
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I saw the paling of thy cheex, 
The fading of thine eye, 

And marked the lip that only smiled— 
At length had learned to sigh. 
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I shook aside the feverish dream, 
Resolved at last to fly ; 

Though steeped in cruel selfishness, 
LT could not see thee die. 
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So try it, my darlin, that is, if you dare ; 
But remimber, you swindler! I bid you beware!” 
The Pookah was gone, 
Poor Darby alone, 
On a pitchy dark night, 
Was left in this plight. 
His home was miles off; and limping and crawling 
He made for its door, where lustily bawling, 
He woke the good woman, and told the disaster 
Which thus had befallen her dear lord and master. 
And from that very hour 
There’s no earthly power 
Could make Darby McMannas dig, drain, delve or plow— 
The bog which he owns is the “ Pookah’s bog” now. 


LAWSON. 


I thought my absence would restore 
The gladness of thy breast— 
Forgetting that I robbed it first 
Of happiness and rest. 


I could not tell thee why I fled, 
Nor wound thy jealous pride, 

By whispering I did but seek 
To find a richer bride ! 

I left thee without look or word 
That told my bitter pain, 

I only clasped thy hand and said 
We will not meet again. 
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I strove "mid scenes of joy and mirth, 
To banish dreams of care, 
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But still where’er my footsteps roamed, 
Thy voice and form were there, 

Years passed away with weary pace, 
In striving to forget, 

But still [ saw the last sad glance 
That lingers with me yet. 


I could no longer bear this grief— 
My native land [ sought ; 
Back to the scenes of youthful joy, 
A world worn heart I brought. 
I went to seek thee in thy home, 
Alas! I came too late, 
For thou hadst died where sterner hearts 
Had wisely learned to hate. 


They said that thou hadst passed away 
With scarce a struggling sigh, 

Thy form ’mid such serene repose 
It seemed to sleep, not die; 

They said that grief had dimned thy brow, 
But left thy heart the same, 

One word was breathed in death’s last sigh— 


Oh, God! it was my name. 
Philadelphia 
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BY WALTER WHITMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MERCHANT'S CLERK.” 





“They say ’tis pleasant on the lip, 
And merry on the brain— 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood, 
And dulls the tooth of pain. 
Ay—but within its gloomy deeps 
A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps.” 
Witus. 


Amone the victims of the passion for strong drink 
the greater part become so, I have observed, not 
from any ignorance of the danger of the path they 
pursue, but from weakness and irresolution of 
mind. ‘To the abstemious it is almost impossible 
to convey an idea of the strength of the desire, 
formed, after a while, in a habitual drinker. No one 
can know, except him who has realized it himself. 
The world points with contempt at the inebriate, 
and laughs him to scorn that he does not turn 
from the error of his ways. But oh,if the gony 
of his struggles could be seen—if the vain and im- 
potent efforts he makes to disentangle himself from 
the thraldom of his tyrant—if the sharp shame, the 
secret tears, the throes of mortification and conscious 
disgrace—were apparent to those who condemn so 
severely, one little drop of sorrow might certainly 
be mingled with their anger. 

Now and then, though rarely, it does happen 
that something occurs which turns the tide and 
converts the drinker with the feelings I have men- 
tioned into a reformed man. And it is strange to 
observe how smali and trivial are frequently the 
causes of this change. A word merely, or an un- 
important action, or a casual incident not out of 
the ordinary routine, forms the starting point 
whence the hitherto miserable one commences a 
reformation which ere long presents him to the 
world with a clearer head and a purer soul. Such 
a word, it may be—such an incident—stirs up the 
fountains of thought, brings back memories long 
passed away and awakens the man to beautiful 
and pathetic recollections of an earlier and more 
innocent age. Thus fully awakened, and with the 
genial influence of the time in all its sway over 
him, if the crisis turns for good, it will surely be 
consummated for good. But should it turn to 
wickedness again, God have mercy on the fated 
being! 

The incidents of my little narrative are simple 
and unromantic enough, and yet I hope they will 
not be found without interest. I tell no tale of fic- 
tion either. There are those now in this metropo- 
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lis who will peruse the tale and acknowledge in 
their own minds’ consciousness of its unadorned 
truth. 

Just after sunset, one evening in summer, that 
pleasant hour when the air is balmy, the light 
loses its glare and all around is imbued with 
soothing quiet, on the door step of a house there 
sat an elderly woman waiting the arrival of her 
son. The house was in a straggling village some 
fifty miles from New York city. She who sat on 
the door step was a widow; her neat white cap 
covered locks of gray, and her dress, though neat, 
was exceedingly homely. Her house—for the 
tenement she occupied was her own—was very 
little and very old. ‘Trees clustered around it so 
thickly as almost to hide its color—that blackish 
gray color which belongs to old wooden houses that 
have never been painted ; and to get in it you had 
to enter a little ricketty gate and walk through a 
short path, bordered by carrot beds and beets and 
other vegetables. ‘The son whom she was expect- 
ing was her only child. About a year before he 
had been bound apprentice to a rich farmer in the 
place, and after finishing his daily task he was in 
the habit of spending half an hour at his mother’s. 
On the present occasion the shadows of night had 
settled heavily before the youth made his appear- 
ance. When he did, his walk was slow and drag- 
ging, and all his motions were languid, as if from 
great weariness. He opened the gate, came 
through the path and sat down by his mother in 
silence. 

“You are sullen to-night, Charley,” said the 
widow, after a moment’s pause, when she found 
that he returned no answer to her greetings. 

As she spoke she put her hand fondly on his 
head; it was as wet as if it had been dipped in the 
water. His shirt, too, was soaked; and as she 
passed her fingers down his shoulder she felt a sharp 
twinge in her heart, for she knew that moisture to 
be the heard-wrung sweat of severe toil, exacted 
from. her young child (he was but thirteen years 
old) by an unyielding task master. 

*¢ You have worked hard to-day, my son.” 

“ T’ve been mowing.” 

The widow’s heart felt another pang. 

“Not all day, Charley?” she said, in a low 
voice ; and there was a slight quiver in it. 

‘‘ Yes, mother, all day,” replied the boy; “ Mr. 
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Ellis said he couldn’t afford to hire men, for wages 
are so high. I’ve swung the scythe ever since an 
hour before sunrise. Feel of my hands.” 

There were blisters on them like great lumps. 
Tears started in the widow’s eyes. She dared not 
trust herself with a reply, though her heart was 
bursting with the thought that she could not better 
his condition. There was no earthly means of 
support on which she had dependence enough to 
encourage her child in the wish she knew he was 
forming—the wish not uttered for the first time— 
to be freed from his bondage. 

“« Mother,” at length said the boy, ‘‘ I can stand 
it no longer. I cannot and will not stay at Mr. 
Ellie’s. Ever since the day I first went into his 
house I’ve been a slave; and if I have to work 
there much longer I know I shall run away and go 
to sea or somewhere else. I'd as lieve be in my 
grave as there.” And the child burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping. 

His mother was silent, for she was in deep grief 
herself. After some minutes had flown, however, 
she gathered sufficient self-possession to speak to 
her son in a soothing tone, endeavoring to win 
him from his sorrows and cheer up his heart. She 
told him that time was swift—that in the course of 
a few years he would be his own master—that all 
people have their troubles—with many other ready 
arguments which, though they had little effect in 
calming her own distress, she hoped would act as a 
soiace to the disturbed temper of the boy. And as 
the half hour to which he was limited had now 
elapsed she took him by the hand and led him to 
the gate, to set forth on his return. The child 
seemed pacified, though occasionally one of those 
convulsive sighs that remain after a fit of weeping, 
would break from his throat. At the gate he threw 
his arms about his mother’s neck ; each pressed a 
long kiss on the lips of the other, and the young- 
ster bent his steps toward his master’s house. 

As her child passed out of sight the widow re- 
turned, shut the gate and entered her lonesome 
room. There was no light in the old cottage that 
night—the heart of its occupant was dark and 
cheerless. Love, agony, and grief, and tears, and 
convulsive wrestlings were there. The thought of 
a beloved son condemned to labor—labor that 
would break down a man—struggling from day to 
day under the hard rule of a soulless gold-wor- 
shipper; the knowledge that years must pass thus; 
the sickening idea of her own poverty and of living 
mainly on the grudged charity of neighbors— 
thoughts, too, of former happy days—these racked 
the widow’s heart and made her bed a sleepless 
one and without repose. 

The boy bent his steps to his employer’s, as has 
been said. in his way down the village street 
he had to pass a public house, the only one the 
place contained ; and when he came off against it 
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he heard the sound of a fiddle—drowned, however, 
at intervals, by much laughter and talking. The 
windows were up, and the house standing close to 
the road, Charles thought it no harm to take a 
look and see what was going on within. Half a 
dozen footsteps brought him to the low casement, 
on which he leaned his elbow and where he had 
a full view of the room and its occupants. In one 
corner was an old man, known in the village as 
Black Dave—he it was whose musical perform- 
ances had a moment before drawn Charles’s atten- 
tion to the tavern ; and he it was who now exerted 
himself in a violent manner to give, with divers 
flourishes and extra twangs, a tune popular among 
that thick lipped race whose fondness for melody is 
so well known. In the middle of the room were 
five or six sailors, some of them quite drunk and 
others in the earlier stages of that process, while 
on benches around were more sailors and here and 
there a person dressed in landsmen’s attire, but 
hardly behind the sea gentlemen in uproar and 
mirth. The individuals in the middle of the room 
were dancing; that is, they were going through 
certain contortions and shufflings, varied occasion- 
ally by exceeding hearty stamps upon the sanded 
floor. In short, the whole party were engaged in 
a drunken frolic, which was in no respect different 
from a thousand other drunken frolics, except, per- 
haps, that there was less than the ordinary amount 
of anger and quarrelling. Indeed every one seemed 
in remarkably good humor. 

But what excited the boy’s attention more than 
any other object was an individual, seated on one 
of the benches opposite, who, though evidently en- 
joying the spree as much as if he were an old hand 
at such business, seemed in every other particular 
to be far out of his element. His appearance was 
youthful. He might have been twenty-one or two 
years old. His countenance was intelligent and 
had the air of city life and society. He was 
dressed, not gaudily, but in every respect fashiona- 
bly ; his coat being of the finest black broadcloth, 
his linen delicate and spotless as snow, and his 
whole aspect that of one whose counterpart may 
now and then be seen upon the pavé in Broadway 
of a fine afternoon. He laughed and talked with 
the rest, and it must be confessed his jokes—like 
the most of those that passed current there—were 
by no means distinguished for their refinement or 
purity. Near the door was a small table, covered 
with decanters and with glasses, some of which 
had been used, but were used again indiscrimi- 
nately, and a box of very thick and very long 
cigars. 

One of the sailors—and it was he who made the 


largest share of the hubbub—had but one eye. 


His chin and cheeks were covered with large bushy 
whiskers, and altogether he had quite a brutal ap- 
pearance. 
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THE CHILD AND THE PROFLIGATE. 
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“Come, boys,” said this gentleman; “come, 
let us take a drink! I know you're all a getting 
dry. So, curse me if you sha’n’t have a suck at my 
expense.” 

This polite invitation was responded to by a 
general moving of the company toward the table 
holding the before mentioned decanters and glasses. 
Clustering there around, each one helped himself 
to a very handsome portion of that particular li- 
quor which suited his fancy; and steadiness and 
accuracy being at that moment by no means dis- 
tinguishing traits of the arms and legs of the party, 
a goodly amount of the fluid was spilled upon the 
floor. This piece of extravagance excited the ire 
of the personage who gave the “treat ;” and that 
ire was still farther increased when he discovered 
two or three loiterers who seemed disposed to slight 
his request to drink. Charles, as we have before 
mentioned, was looking in at the window. 

“Walk up, boys! walk up! Don’t let there be 
any skulker among us, or blast my eyes if he 
shan’t go down on his marrow bones and taste the 
liquor we have spilt! Hallo!” he exclaimed as 
he spied Charles; “ hallo, you chap in the window, 
come here and take a sup!” 

As he spoke he stepped to the open casement, 
put his brawny hands under the boy’s arms and 
lifted him into the room bodily. 

‘«« There, my lads,” said he, turning to his com- 
panions, “ there’s a new recruit for you. Not so 
coarse a one, either,” he added as he took a fair 
view of the boy, who, though not what is called 
pretty, was fresh and manly looking, and large for 
his age. 

“‘ Come, youngster, take a glass,” he continued. 
And he poured one nearly full of strong brandy. 

Now Charles was not exactly frightened, for he 
was a lively fellow, and had often been at the 
country merry-makings and at the parties of the 
place ; but he was certainly rather abashed at his 
abrupt introduction to the midst of strangers. So, 
putting the glass aside, he looked up with a plea- 
sant smile in his new acquaintance’s face. 

“T’ve no need of anything now,” he said, “ but 
I’m just as much obliged to you as if I was.” 

“Poh! man, drink it down,” rejoined the sailor; 
“ drink it down—it won’t hurt you.” 

And, by way of showing its excellence, the one- 
eyed worthy drained it himself to the last drop. 
Then filling it again, he renewed his efforts to 
make the lad go through the same operation. 

“T’ve no occasion. Besides, my mother has 
often prayed me not to drink, and I promised to 
obey her.” 

A little irritated by his continued refusals, the 
sailor, with a loud oath, declared that Charles 
should swallow the brandy, whether he would or 
no. Placing one of his tremendous paws on the 


back of the boy’s head, with the other he thrust the 
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edge of the glass to his lips, swearing, at the same 
time, that if he shook it so as to spill its contents 
the consequences would be of a nature by no 
means agreeable to his back and shoulders. 

Disliking the liquor, and angry at the attempt to 
overbear him, the undaunted child lifted his hand 
and struck the arm of the sailor with a blow so 
sudden that the glass fell and was smashed to 
pieces on the floor; while the liquid was about 
equally divided between the face of Charles, the 
clothes of the sailor, and the sand. By this time 
the whole of the company had their attention 
drawn to the scene. Some of them laughed when 
they saw Charles’s undisguised antipathy to the 
drink ; but they laughed still more heartily when 
he discomfitted the sailor. All of them, however, 
were content to let the matter go as chance would 
have it—all but the young man of the-black coat, 
who has before been spoken of. 

What was there in the words which Charles had 
spoken that carried the mind of the young man 
back to former times—to a period when he was 
more pure and innocent than now? “ My mother 
has often prayed me not to drink!” Ah, how 
the mist of months rolled aside and presented to 
his soul’s eye the picture of Ais mother, and the 
sound of an injunction conveyed in almost those 
very words! Why was it, too, that the young 
man’s heart moved with a feeling of kindness to- 
ward the somewhat harshly treated child? Was 
it that his associations had hitherto been among the 
vile, and the contrast was now so strikingly great? 
Even in the hurried walks of life and business may 
we meet with beings who seem to touch the foun- 
tains of our love, and draw forth their swelling 
waters! The wish to love and to be beloved, 
which the forms of custom and the engrossing 
anxiety for gain so generally smother, will some- 
times burst forth in spite of all obstacles; and 
kindled by one who, till the hour, was unknown to 
us, will burn with a permanent and pure brightness! 

Charles stood, his cheek flushed and his heart 
throbbing, wiping the trickling drops from his tace 
with a handkerchief. At first the sailor, between 
his drunkenness and his surprise, was pretty much 
in the condition of one suddenly awakened out of 
a deep sleep, who cannot call his consciousness 
about him. When he saw the state of things, 
however, and heard the jeering laugh of his com- 
panions, his dull eye, lighting up with anger, fell 
upon the boy who had withstood him. He seized 
Charles with a grip of iron, and with the side of his 
héavy boot gave him a sharp and solid kick. He 
was about repeating the performance—for the child 
hung like a rag in his grasp—but all of a sudden 
his ears rang, as if pistols were snapped close to 
them ; lights of various hues flickered in his eye, 
(he had but one, it will be remembered,) and a 
strong propelling power caused him to move from 
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his position, and keep moving until he was brought 
up by the wall. A blow, a cuff given in such sci- 
entific and effectual manner that the hand from 
which it proceeded was evidently no stranger to 
the pugilistic art, had been suddenly planted in the 
ear of the sailor. It was planted by the young 
man of the black coat. -He had watched with 
interest the proceedings of the sailor and the boy 
—two or three times he was on the point of inter- 
fering, and when the kick was given, his rage 
was uncontrollable. He sprang from his seat, and 
assuming, unconsciously however, the attitude of 
a boxer, he struck the sailor in a manner to cause 
those unpleasant sensations which have been de- 
scribed. And he would probably have followed up 
the attack in a manner by no means consistent 
with the sailor’s personal safety, had not Charles, 
now thoroughly terrified, clung round his legs and 
prevented his advancing. 

The scene was a strange one, and for the time 
quite a silent one. ‘The company had started from 
their seats, and for a moment held breathless but 
strained positions. In the middle of the room 
stood the young man, in his not at all ungraceful 
attitude—every nerve out, and his eyes flashing 
brilliantly. He seemed rooted like a rock; and 
clasping him, with an appearance of confidence in 
his protection, hung the boy. 

‘¢ Dare! you scoundrel!” cried the young man, 
his voice thick with passion, “dare to touch this 
boy again, and I'll thrash you till no sense is left 
in your body!” 

The sailor, now partially recovered, made some 
gestures of a belligerent nature. 

«Come on, drunken brute!” continued the an- 
gry youth ; “I wish you would! You've not had 
half what you deserve!” 

Upon sobriety and sense more fully taking their 
place in the brains of the one-eyed mariner, how- 
ever, that worthy determined in his own mind that 
it would be most prudent to let the matter drop. 
Expressing therefore his conviction to that effect, 
adding certain remarks to the purport that he 
‘* meant no harm to the lad,” that he was surprised 
at such a gentleman being angry at “a little piece 
of fun,” and so forth—he proposed that the com- 
pany should go on with their jollity just as if no- 
thing had happened. In truth, he of the single eye 
was not a bad fellow at heart, after all; the fiery 
enemy whose advances he had so often courted 
that night, had stolen away his good feelings and 
set busy devils at work within him, that might 
have made his hands do some dreadful deed had 
not the stranger interposed. 

In a few minutes the frolic of the party was upon 
its former footing. The young man sat down 
upon one of the benches, with the boy by his side, 
and while the rest were loudly laughing and talk- 
ing they two conversed together. The stranger 
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learned from Charles all the particulars of his 


simple story—how his father had died years since 
—how his mother worked hard for a bare living— 
and how he himself, for many dreary months, had 
been the servant of a hard hearted, avaricious 
master. More and more interested, drawing the 
child close to his side, the young man listened to 
his plainly told history—and thus an hour passed 
away. 

It was now past midnight. The young man 
told Charles that on the morrow he would take 
steps to relieve him from his servitude—that for 
the present night the landlord would probably give 
him a lodging at the inn—and little persuading did 
the host need for that. 

As he retired to sleep very pleasant thoughts 
filled the mind of the young man—thoughts of a 
worthy action performed—thoughts, too, newly 
awakened ones, of walking in a steadier and wiser 
path than formerly. 

That roof, then, sheltered two beings that night 
—one of them innocent and sinless of all wrong— 
the other—oh, to that other what evil had not been 
present, either in action or to his desires! 

Who was the stranger? To those that, from 
ties of relationship or otherwise, felt an interest in 
him, the answer‘to that question was not pleasant 
to dwell upon. His name was Langton—parent- 
less—a dissipated young man—a brawler—one 
whose too frequent companions were rowdies, 
blacklegs and swindlers. The New York police 
officers were not altogether strangers to his coun- 
tenance; and certain reporters, who notice the 
proceedings there, had more than once received a 
fee for leaving out his name from the disgraceful 
notoriety of their columns. He had been bred to 
the profession of medicine ; besides, he had a very 
respectable income, and his house was in a plea- 
sant street on the west side of the city. Little of 
his time, however, did Mr. John Langton spend at 
his domestic hearth; and the elderly lady who 
officiated as his housekeeper was by no means sur- 
prised to have him gone for a week or a month at 
a time, and she knowing nothing of his whereabout. 

Living as he did, the young man was an un- 
happy being. It was not so much that his associ- 
ates were below his own capacity—for Langton, 
though sensible and well bred, was by no means 
talented or refined—but that he lived without any 
steady purpose, that he had no one to attract him 
to his home, that he too easily allowed himself to 
be tempted—which caused his life to be, of late, 
one continued scene of dissatisfaction. This dis- 
satisfaction he sought to drive away (ah, foolish 
youth!) by the brandy bottle, and by mixing in 
all kinds of parties where the object was pleasure. 
On the present occasion he had left the city a few 
days before, and was passing his time at a place 
near the village where Charles and his mother 
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lived. He fell in, during the day, with those who 
were his companions of the tavern spree ; and thus 
it happened that they were all together. Langton 
hesitated not to make himself at home with any 
associate that suited his fancy. 

The next morning the poor widow rose from her 
sleepless cot; and from that lucky trait in our 
nature which makes one extreme follow another, 
she set about her toil with a lightened heart. El- 
lis, the farmer, rose, too, short as the nights were, 
an hour before day; for his god was gain, and a 
prime article of his creed was to get as much work 
as possible from every one around him. He roused 
up all his people, and finding that Charles had 
not been home the preceding night, he muttered 
threats against him, and calling a messenger, to 
whom he hinted that any minutes which he stayed 
beyond an exceeding short period would be sub- 
tracted from his breakfast time, despatched hira to 
the widow’s to find what was her son about. 

What was he about? He had a beautiful dream 
—and thus it was in seeming. 

With one of the brightest and earliest rays of 
the warm sun a gentle angel entered his apartment, 
and hovered over him, and looked down with a 
pleasant smile, and blessed him. And the child 
thought his benefactor, the young man, was nigh, 
sleeping also. Noiselessly taking a stand by the 
bed, the angel bent over the boy’s face and whis- 
pered strange words into his ear ; it seemed to him 
like soft and delicate music. So the angel, pausing 
a moment, and smiling another and a doubly 
sweet smile, and drinking in the scene with his 
large soft eyes, bent over again to the boy’s {ips 
and touched them with a kiss, as the languid wind 
touches a flower. He seemed to be going now, 
and yet he lingered. T'wice or thrice he bent over 
the brow of the young man—and went not. Now 
the angel was troubled ; for he would have pressed 
the young man’s lips with a kiss, as he did the 
child’s—but a spirit from Heaven, who touches 
anything tainted by evil thoughts, does it at the 
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risk of having his breast pierced with pain, as with 
a barbed arrow. At that moment a very pale, 
bright ray of sunlight darted through the window 
and settled on the young man’s features. ‘Then 
the beautiful spirit knew that permission was 
granted him; so he softly touched the young 
man’s face with his, and silently and swiftly wafted 
himself away on the unseen air. 

In the course of the day Ellis was called upon 
by young Langton, and never perhaps in his life 
was the farmer puzzled more than at the young 
man’s proposals—his desire to provide for the 
widow’s family, a family that could do him no 
pecuniary good, and his willingness to disburse 
money for that purpose. In that department 
of Ellis’s structure where the mind was, or ought 
to have been situated, there never had entered the 
slightest thought assimilating to those which actu- 
ated the young man in his benevolent movements. 
Yet Ellis was a church member and a county 
officer. 

The widow, too, was called upon, not only on 
that day, but the next and the next. 

It needs not that I should particnlarize the sub- 
sequent events of Langton’s and the boy’s history 
—how the reformation of the profligate might be 
dated to begin from that time—how he gradually 
severed the guilty ties that had so long galled him 
—how he enjoyed his own home again—how the 
friendship of Charles and himself grew not slack 
with time——and how, when in the course of sea- 
sons he became head of a family of his own, he 
would shudder at the remembrance of his early 
dangers and his escapes. Often, in the bustle of 
day and the silence of night, would he bless the 
utterance of those words, ‘“‘ My mother prayed me 
not to drink!” 

Loved reader, own you the moral interwoven in 
this simple story? Let your children read it. To 
them draw forth the moral—pause a moment ere 
your eye wander to a different page—and dwell 
upon it. 
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TO FLORA. 


BY M. C. HILL. 


As I sat one fair evening down by the lake side, 

To enjoy the cool breeze from its silvery tide— 

As I sat there and gazed on each beautiful scene— 

On the opposite wood and the meadow so green— 

Oh, ’twas beautiful! yet, as I sat there alone, 

I thought, could I hear thy sweet musical tone, 

And see thy mild eye as it glanced o’er the wave, 

Oh, methought such a scene that an angel might crave. 


’T was a fairy-like scene, yet I could not but sigh— 
My soul was alone, no kind glance met my eye. 

’T was a fairy-like scene, yet I could not but grieve, 
For I heard not thy voice on that beautiful eve ; 





ure 











So I grieved and I sighed till I slept ; then I thought 
That I gazed on the worlds the Great Author had wrought, 
Till my eye was soon drawn toa beautiful star, 

Which blushingly twinkled in glory afar. 


As I gazed on that star in its heavenly light, 
Methought it expanded more fair and more bright; 
Enraptured I gazed, and it changed as it grew— 
First thy beautiful eyes were disclosed to my view ; 
Then thy “ ruby red lip,” then the whole of thy form, 
Then my heart and my soul were all taken by storm ; 
I advanced to embrace—yea, [ made a bold dash, 
And—fell into the water all over kersplash ! 
Cazenovia, N. Y., 1844. 
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THE PRINCESS OF CHIOS. 


A LEGEND OF THE GREEK ISLES. 


‘ BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


“THROUGH storm and shine, through truth and guile, 
The amaranth shall our emblem be ; 

Blooming forever like thy smile, 
And fadeless as my trust in thee!"’ 


I. 

The isles of Greece! The disinherited of earth ; 
the beautiful foster children of the blue Mediterra- 
nean. Still flourishes the olive upon their hills 
and the vine in their valleys. Still are the dark 
eyes of their maidens glorious in beauty as when 
Hero looked upon Leander, or Paris drew passion 
from the glances of Helen. 


But the laurel hides the broken column of the | 


Pythian’s temple, and the myrtle springs from the 
porphyry dust of Anadyomine’s altar. The song 
hath passed from the lute of Sappho; the wine 
from the goblet of Anacreon. The hearts of the 
islemen ring no more to the Athenian thunders of 
Demosthenes, and the pewans of Tyrtzus are for- 
gotten. Phidias and Praxiteles, Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius are only names. The Roman, the Scythian 
and the Turk have desolated the beautiful islands ; 
and now 


“* Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun hath set!" 


II. 


“Pluck me that other cluster, good Laodon: 
there, farther to the right. Is it not a fine one?” 

“ Ripe as thine own rich lip, sweet Rhodocheilé ;” 
and the youth robbed the graceful vine of its trea- 
sures, and flung cluster after cluster into the hands 
of the beautiful girl who stood before him. Ah, 
those Greek girls, with their great, fathomless, 
passionate eyes; their high bosoms, and their 
white wreathing arms. They were made for love, 
from the days of Ariadne to those of the maid of 
Athens. And is not Rhodocheilé a pleasant name ? 
In our tongue it means “ rose-lipped.” Yet there 
is one, sweet Laida, lovelier to me than any my 
brightest Grecian dream could ever show! And 
thou art in my own land ; and thy dark eyes shall 
rest upon this page ; and for thee it is that I rake 
up the embers of knowledge, kindled in an earlier 
day ; and frame these stories of the long ago. 

* Quick with thy work!” cried Rhodocheilé. 
‘¢ The sun will leave us in a few moments.” 

“ So you are with me, I will not notice his de- 
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parture,” sighed Laodon ; and the maiden frowned, 
as maidens sometimes frown when pleased the 
most. “A song! a song!” cried the grape gath- 
erers, coming near the two of whom we have 
spoken. ‘ Sunset has come ; the work of one day 
at least is over. A song, good Laodon, a song!” 
The long lashes of Rhodocheilé rested upon her 
cheek ; but she felt that her lover’s eyes were ask- 
ing if she too wanted a song. Up went the lids, 
out flew a glance, bright and swift as summer 
lightning, but eloquent as a period of Auschines : 
And Laodon sang :— 
1. 

Why do the vine’s young tendrils curl ? 

’Tis to be like thy tresses, girl ! 

Twining and wreathing in every place, 

And clinging to all with a fond embrace. 


And hiding half where those lips of thine 
Ripe as the sun-kissed clusters shine. 


9° 


“=e 


Why is the night so ebon now ? 

Why are there stars on her solemn brow ? 

This was a strange, bright mystery, 

But we read the riddle at once in thee: 

Where the star’s sweet light ’mid the darkness lies, 
In the passionate deep of thy splendid eyes. 


8. 


Ask why the sea hath its fall and swell ? 

And thy bosom of snow shall the answer tell. 
Lo! how it sleepeth so still and fair, 

Gentle yet peaceful when calms are there, 
But waken its storm, and O! who may repress 
The strength of its passionate earnestness ? 


4. 
See how they mimic those charms of thine, 
The night, the wave and the springing vine! 
Who shall deem him thy power above ? 
Who shall have known thee and cease to love? 
When the flower, the star and the rolling sea, 
Can speak to our bosoms of naught but thee ! 


Rhodocheilé was the daughter of Areus, Prince 
of Chios ; a man proud of himself and all that was 
his. Laodon was the son of a poor man who had 
died, and was soon forgotten, for he had done 
nothing but good in this world. But there could 
be no games in Chios; no song; no moonlight 
dances, if Laodon were away. He was the soul 
of the island, and the maiden was his soul ! 

And there they wandered, those two, alone by 
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the sea side. Moon light and the shore of Chios ; 
the voices of a hundred nightingales ; the rich fra- 
grance of the cereus and acacia. The blue hills 
of the Morea in the distance ; and nearer, the 
sleeping isles; breathed from some unseen spot 
the notes of a flute: and far out upon the deep, 
the returning song of some belated fisherman. 

“You say, most beautiful,” murmured Laodon, 
as he twined his arm about her, “ you say that 
women are so true ; and yet old songs compare 
them to yonder waves which curl and sparkle to 
every star that smiles upon them.” 

“We will be content with the metaphor,” said 
the girl. “A woman is as that great sea: gentle 
and peaceful when the calm is there, but who may 
tempt it when the storm is uponit? And woman, 
as the sea, may smile on all, in an hour of light- 


ness ; but down in the deep heart lie rich treasures” 


that even the golden India would pale to look 
upon.” 

“And from the abundance of your treasures, 
sweet enthusiast !”’ said the lover, “ you have given 
me one that all the wealth of earth could not pur- 
chase.” 

“« And that?” asked Rhodocheilé. 

“Is my faith in thee! The first athletean crown 
that youth wins; the first warm praise awarded to 
attempts at song ; the first coming of wealth to the 
poor man who hath high desires ; the first victory 
to the young soldier ;—all these bring no such thrill 
of full joy, as the first feeling of faith in a loved 
one! Pneuma mia !* The Gods have given unto 
men no dream so bright as the dream of woman’s 
fidelity ; no power so glorious as the power to 
trust! Here, beloved,” and stooping, he plucked 
a single amaranth flower; “I give thee this, the 
emblem of the unfading immortality of my faith !” 

** And I will preserve it forever, Laodon.” 

‘“¢ Will thy truth be as the amaranth, outlasting 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold? Will it bloom 
forever, Rhodocheilé ?” 

And as she hid the flower in her bosom, she 
answered, 

“When I forsake thee, Laodon, may Jove ”— 

“ Seize!” bind him!” thundered a stern voice 
near by; and the lovers turned to see Areus, ac- 
companied by a dozen of his guard. 

“ Bear him to the dungeon!” said the Prince, 
“and her to the women’s chambers. To-morrow 
she weds with Lynceus!” 

‘* Never!” said Rhodocheileé. 
father!” 

“ Lead her away!” said Areus. 

“ Prince !” began Laodon. 

“Silence him; and drag him to the dungeon. 
To-morrow we shall see farther.” 

And the guard led them away. 


“ Hear me, my 





* TIvevga nov, a Greek endearment, signifying ‘‘ my love.” 
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Now Lynceus was crooked both in person and 
temper. Lynceus also squinted with light gray 
eyes. Lynceus was short in person, and mean in 
mind. Laodon was beautiful as a Pythian priest- 
ess’s dream of Apollo ; free hearted, generous and 
noble as a poet’s hero. An unfavorable contrast, 
we think, for Lynceus. 


Ill. 


The morning came ; and in his dark prison- 
house lay the young Chian, musing of the past ; 
and from it gathering strength to meet the future. 
After a time the guard appeared and ordered him 
to follow. He obeyed, and was led into the pre- 
sence of Areus. The Prince sat upon a sort of 
throne, slightly elevated from the floor ; and around 
him stood a circle of warriors, armed to the full. 
At his back was the figure of a tall, gaunt Nubian, 
the executioner of his court. 

**Dost know why thou art brought here?” he 
demanded of Laodon. 

“That I may receive another illustration of 
tyranny, I presume ;” was the haughty reply. 

A strong murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from those who stood by, and Areus instantly took 
advantage of it. 

‘‘Can this man receive clemency ?” he asked, 
and then turning again to Laodon, he continued, 
“You have presumed to endeavor to snare the 
affections of a princess of Chios. You, a poor and 
base born man. I myself have observed and heard 
you.” 

“So that one man,” said Laodon, “is at once 
my accuser, the witness against me, and my judge. 
Yet hear, O Prince, that I do love your daughter ; 
that I consider you far from dishonored thereby ; 
and that if the gods will give me power commen- 
surate with my desire, I will win and wear her 
yet!” 

“ Need ye farther questioning?” asked the 
Prince of his warriors. 

“‘ No!” was the stern response. 

Areus made a sign to his guards ; and Laodon, 
already bound hand and foot, was thrown upon the 
floor. Another sign, and the Nubian advanced 
and knelt by his side. Then the faces of the stern 
old warriors grew pale. One low moan, such as 
bitter agony wrings from the strongest heart, was 
heard, and then the black turned to his master. 

‘Is it done?” asked the Prince. The slave 
bowed. 

*¢ Then unbind him and lead him away!” 

The bonds were taken from the limbs of the 
Chian, and he stood upright. He turned his face 
toward the tyrant, and Areus shuddered to look 
upon it. Though ashen and rigid, as if set in the 
ice of death, there was the superb beauty of fea- 
ture that had been the wonder of the islemen. 
There was the magnificent forehead, not high, but 
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broad, massive, living with intellect. The proud 
curl was still upon the red lip. But where, one 
moment ago, the eyes had flashed, the thick blood 
trickled slowly from empty sockets ! 

“Prince!” he said, “‘ thou wilt be accursed of 
all time and nations for this deed. Chians! ye 
will battle and die to prove your island the place 
of my sepulchre !’’ 

“We will see as to that,” said Lynceus, “ and 
that is more than thou can’st.” But Laodon did 
not notice him. 

“ Would’st thou do me one service ?” he said 
to the slave who led him from the presence of the 
Prince—* conduct me to my own house !” 

He obtained the favor; and there, until the 
night came, he waited, sorrowfully. Then he 
threw a mantle over his shoulders, took a lute in 
his hand, and led by two who yet dared to love 
him, approached the shore. A boat was launched, 
and thus the blinded exile left his native land. 

**‘ What are those ?”’ asked one of the oarsmen, 
pointing to a long procession of lights upon the 
land. 

*‘ T know not,” answered his companion. And 
it was well that he could not answer. This know- 
ledge might then have destroyed a mind that the 
gods had created for eternity! The lights were 
the torches of those who bore to the house of Lyn- 
ceus his bride, Rhodocheilé, the daughter of Areus, 


IV. 


Long years have passed away since Laodon left 
his home. Hearts that beat strongly then are now 
in the silence of death. New existences have 
come upon the breathing earth. Babes have be- 
come strong men. Blooming girls are withered. 
Areus is at rest in his grave ; and Lynceus sits 
the throne of Chios, in the right of his wife Rhodo- 
cheilé. And she !—she is stretched upon her couch 
waiting for the hour to die—longing for the peace 
and privileges of the far land of forgetfulness ! 

Change is written upon all things save nature. 
She hath a smile that cannot fade; a heart from 
which the flowers and the song of birds, the smiling 
heavens and the sunny seas shall never pass away ; 
or never until she shall lie down, side by side with 
time, and the fiat of annihilation be spoken over 
both ! 

Thrice had the island been overrun by the pirate 
hordes of Africa. And now, for the third time, 
they were gathering with fierce resolve, to sweep 
from the face of Chios all trace of its inhabitants. 
And the cowardice of the Chian prince would have 
persuaded them to desert their island and leave it 
at the mercy of the spoiler. Some few of the youth 
still prayed for battle ; but the strength of soul of 
the elders had decayed under their present ruler. 
Never was there a nation more fitted by nature 
for greatness than the Greeks of all ages, give them 
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but noble rulers. But never was there a people 
who could fall so rapidly and so far, when left 
without the guidance of lofty minds! 

Again it was the season of the vintage. But 
now the youth were gathered—not as formerly to 
the joyous grape gathering—but in knots, with 
moody brows and smileless faces; doubting, des- 
ponding, fearing—all but hoping or doing—for their 
homes and their beautiful island. 

“ What can we do?” said one. “ Were we 
resolute for defence who would lead us? Not the 
Prince !” 

“ Not he,” said a second, bitterly—* he would 
lead nowhere but to flight.” 

‘‘ But,” suggested a more charitable voice, “ the 
Princess Rhodocheilé is dying, they tell us.” 

** So much the worse, then ; he would leave her 
who gave him his throne, to perish by the knife of 
the pirates!” 

“‘ Ah!” sighed an elder, “it was not so in the 
days of Areus!” 

“ But can we do nothing? Can we not at least 
make a struggle for our hearths and altars? Must 
we die like deer, or flee like stricken hounds? 
What can we do?” 

But from all came the sad reply—*“ Nothing! 
We can do nothing!” Suddenly there was a 
sound as of the sweeping of harp-strings, and the 
eyes of all were turned upon two, not noticed 
before among them. The first was but a child, a 
boy of eleven or twelve. He stood by the side of 
an old man ; a man with snowy hair, and a fore- 
head ploughed with many wrinkles, and a once tall 
form, stooped and bowed and feeble. Over his eyes 
a black fillet, tightly bound, proclaimed him sight- 
less. 

As they looked upon him, he struck again the 
strings of a small lyre in his hand, and raising his 
face, a proud, inspired expression passed over it, 
and the color deepened upon his withered cheek. 
Then, without a word spoken, he poured forth, to 


passionate, wild music, a song! And these the ° 


words: 


1, 


Awake for your home, O hearts still true! 
And swear that your arms shall aid her, 

For the land of your fathers never knew 
The step of the proud invader. 

In her serried spears she had fervent trust ; 
In her gods and her cause reliance ; 

And the haughtiest foeman bit the dust, 
At the feet of the old Achaians! 


2. 
Remember the stern Achilles’ blow, 
When the Ilian dared to defy him— 
When the daughter of Leda broke her vow, 
For the dark-eyed child of Priam. 
The time when the Argive chiefs with joy 
Clasped hands in the proud alliance ; 
And the flames sprang high o’er the walls of Troy, 
Mid the shouts of the old Achaians ! 
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3. 
Will ye dare to flee, in the coward’s style, 
From the first report of danger ? 
Will ye tamely yield your beautiful isle 
To the haughty tread of a stranger ? 
No! Quick from the sheath your fulchions tear, 
And bid to the world defiance ; 
And swear to be as your fathers were, 
In the days of the old Achaians! 


And when he had ended, knives gleamed in the 
air, and dark eyes flashed ; and with a shout that 
shook the clusters on the Chian vines, they swore 
to die for their island. 

“The Prince shall lead us!” and the mass, 
amounting by this time to nearly the whole male 
population of the place, thronged to the dwelling 
of Lynceus. On—on they pressed, calling upon 
the name of their prince, and echoing their battle 
cry, “‘ God for Chios!” And when Lynceus came 
forth to them and demanded “ What want ye?” 
‘* A leader for the fight!” they shouted. “ An 
arm to strike for Chios! A Prince to battle for 
his throne! A ruler to struggle and, if need be, to 
die among his people!” He dared not trifle with 
the excited populace, but gave at once the pledge 
to lead them, and issued the necessary orders for 
preparation. 

With a few who had followed the Prince, the 
old lyrist entered the palace. ‘There again he 
struck his lute, and a circle collected round him, 
while he sang of the olden time—of the falsehood 
of Helen and the gathering of the Greek clans to 
aid the vengeance of Menelaus. But while the 
music was yet echoing through the hall, there came 
one saying— 

“The pirates have landed ; a few only are op- 
posing them. We wait for the Prince to lead 
us.” 

And Lynceus went forth and led his people to 
the battle. The old man, at the bidding of a slave, 
followed him into the women’s apartments where 
the dying Princess lay. 

‘¢ Shall he sing to you?” asked her maidens. 

‘Yes, let him sing; it may, perhaps, drive 
away sad thoughts, so that I may die in peace.” 

And again the old man touched the chords : this 
time with low, mournful prelude; and then he 
sang : 


1. 

My flowing locks are Jike the snew 

That sleeps upon Citheron’s hill, 
And down my cheek the furrows go 

Whose channels tears alone may fill. 
Full many a page of life I’ve read, 

And wandered far from clime to clime ; 
But this that bows my feeble head, 

Is age that cometh not with time! 
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The death of joy, when tyrant pride 
Hath rent our life and hope apart : 
The treacherous friend—the fuithless bride— 
These bring the old age of the heart ! 
The pride that, like Sardinia’s weed, 
Bears mirth and poison ; youth’s sweet prime 
Oppression crushed—such, such the seed 


Of age that cometh not with time! 


The dying Princess raised herself upon one arm 
and fixed her eyes upon the face of the lyrist. 

‘‘ Who and what art thou?” she asked. 

“In my youth I was a Chian, and men called 
me Laodon?” 

“Come nigh to me, Laodon, and touch my 
hand once more.” 

And the blind old man arose, and guided by the 
sound of her voice, stood once more at the side, 
and clasped once more the fingers of her he had 
loved so well. 

‘** Laodon, I have been true to thee in my love. 
I was a forced bride! I have been an unloving 
wife. I too have known and suffered, and now 
perish with the age that cometh not with time. 
Yet I have been true to thee. Dost thou believe it !” 

“ By the gods! Rhodocheile, I do believe thee !” 

‘Tt is well!” she said, * and now for the proof. 
Take this in thy hand, for thou can’st not see it!” 
And from her bosom she drew a withered flower. 
“Tt is thy amarantu! Faded, scentless and un- 
lovely as myself: but it has been my link to thee. 
And by it, Laodon, and by this last embrace,” and 
she drew down the old man’s head and pressed 
her lips to his, “ This is thy amaranth pledge ; 
and this, this is the kiss of our betrothal, when I 
meet thee in Elysium!” And sinking back upon 
the couch, her spirit passed away. And the old 
man sank down upon the floor, and as he fell, his 
arm rested upon the lyre and crushed the strings 
from their resting place. They and he perished 
there together. 


By and bye the victory shout rang clear; and 
the islemen were returning chanting pwans for the 
safety of Chios. Lynceus entered the chamber of 
the Princess, and found himself again in the pres- 
ence of death. Not this time was it death amid 
the excitement and din of arms; the clang of the 
African cymbal, and the peal of the battle trump ! 
But silent, calm and solema—the death that is a 
lesson! And the torch light shone upon the cold 
brow of his wife ; and the unstrung chords of the 
broken instrument; and the calm, dead face and 
white hairs of its master. 

The lyre was but the work of human hands. 
The corse upon the couch was but a Chian 
Princess: but the clay at her feet was the clay of 
Homer ! 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ODD—AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Ir was a chilly November afternoon. I had just 
consummated an unusually hearty dinner, of which 
the dispeptic truffe formed not the least important 
item, and was sitting alone in the dining room, 
with my feet upon the fender, and at my elbow a 
small table, which I had rolled up to the fire, and 
upon which were some apologies for dessert, with 
some miscellaneous bottles of wine, spirit and 
liqueur. In the morning I had been reading 
Glover’s “ Leonidas,” Wickliffe’s “ Epigoniad,” 
Lamartine’s “ Pilgrimage,’ Barlow’s “‘ Columbiad,” 
and Griswold’s “Curiosities ;” I am willing to 
confess, therefore, that I now felt a little stupid. 
I made effort to arouse myself by aid of frequent 
Lafitte, and, all failing, I betook myself to a stray 
newspaper in despair. Having carefully perused 
the column of “houses to let,’ and the column 
of “dogs lost,” and then the two columns of 
“wives and apprentices runaway,” I attacked 
with great resolution the editorial matter, and, 
reading it from beginning to end without under- 
standing a syllable, conceived the possibility of its 
being Chinese, and so re-read it from the end to 
the beginning, but with no more satisfactory result. 
I was about throwing away in disgust, 


This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not even critics criticise, 


when I felt my attention somewhat aroused by the 
paragraph which follows : 

“The avenues to death are numerous and 
strange. A London paper mentions the decease 
of a person from a singular cause. He was play- 
ing at ‘ puff the dart,’ which is played with a long 
needle inserted in some worsted, and blown at a 
target through a tin tube. He placed the needle 
at the wrong end of the tube, and drawing his 
breath strongly to puff the dart forward with force, 
drew the needle into his throat. It entered the 
lungs, and in a few days killed him.” 

Upon seeing this I fell into a great rage, with- 
out exactly knowing why. “ This thing,” I ex- 
claimed, “is a contemptible falsehood—a poor 
hoax—the lees of the invention of some pitiable 
penny-a-liner—of some wretched concoctor of ac- 
cidents in Cocaigne. These fellows, knowing the 
extravagant gullibility of the age, set their wits to 
work in the imagination of improbable possibilities 
—of odd accidents, as they term them; but to a 
reflecting intellect (like mine,” I added, in paren- 
thesis, putting my forefinger unconsciously to the 

158 


side of my nose,) “ to a contemplative understand- 
ing, such as I myself possess, it seems evident at 
once that the marvellous increase of late in these 
‘odd accidents’ is by far the oddest accident of all. 
For my own part, I intend to believe nothing 
henceforward that has anything of the ‘ singular’ 
about it.” 

“* Mein Gott, den, vat a vool you bees for dat !’ 
replied one of the most remarkable voices I ever 
heard. At first I took it for a rumbling in my 
ears—such as a man sometimes experiences when 
getting very drunk—but, upon second thought, I 
considered the sound as more nearly resembling 
that which proceeds from an empty barrel beaten 
with a big stick ; and, in fact, this I should have 
concluded it to be, but for the articulation of the 
syllables and words. I am by no means naturally 
nervous, and the very few glasses of Lafitte which 
I had sipped served to embolden me no little, so 
that I felt nothing of trepidation, but merely uplifted 
my eyes with a leisurely movement, and looked 
carefully around the room for the intruder. I 
could not, however, perceive any one at all. 

“‘Humph!” resumed the voice, as I continued 
my survey, “you mus pe so dronk as de pig, den, 
for not zee me as I zit here at your zide.” 

‘* Hereupon I bethought me of looking imme- 
diately before my nose, and there, sure enough, 
confronting me at the table sat a personage non- 
descript, although not altogether indescribable. 
His body was a wine-pipe or a rum puncheon, or 
something of that character, and had a truly Fal- 
staffian air. In its nether extremity were inserted 
two kegs, which seemed to answer all the purposes 
of legs. For arms there dangled from the upper 
portion of the carcass two tolerably long bottles, 
with the necks outward for hands. All the head 
that I saw the monster possessed of was one of 
those Hessian canteens which resemble a large 
snuff-box with a hole in the middle of the lid. 
This canteen (with a funnel on its top, like a ca- 
valier cap slouched over the eyes) was set on edge 
upon the puncheon, with the hole toward myself ; 
and through this hole, which seemed puckered up 
like the mouth of a very precise old maid, the 
creature was emitting certain rumbling and grum- 
bling noises which he evidently intended for intel- 
ligible talk. 

“T zay,” said he, “ you mos pe dronk as de pig, 
vor zit dare and not zee me zit ere ; and I zay, doo, 
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you mos pe pigger vool as de goose, vor to dispelief 
vat iz print in de print. °’Tiz de troof—dat it iz 
—eberry vord ob it.” 

«* Who are you, pray?” said I, with much dig- 
nity, although somewhat puzzled ; “ how did you 
get here? and what is it you are talking about ?” 

‘As vor ow I com’d ere,” replied the figure, 
“dat iz none ob your pizziness ; and as vor vat I 
be talking apout, I be talk apout vat I tink proper ; 
and as vor who I be, vy dat is de very ting I com’d 
here for to let you zee for yourzelf.” 

‘You are a drunken vagabond,” said I, “and 
I shall ring the bell and order my footman to kick 
you out into the street.” 

“He! he! he!” said the fellow, “hu! hu! hu! 
dat you can’t do.” 

**Can’t do!” said I, “‘ what do you mean ?—I 
can’t do what?” 

‘Ring de pell ;” he replied, attempting a grin 
with his little villanous mouth. 


to put my threat into execution ; but the ruffian 
just reached across the table very deliberately, and 


hitting me a tap on the forehead with the neck of » 
> siness it was to bring about the odd accidents 


one of the long boitles, knocked me back into the 
arm-chair from which I had half arisen. I was 
utterly astounded ; and, for a moment, was quite 
at a loss what to do. In the meantime he contin- 
ued his talk. 

“‘ You zee,” said he, “it iz te bess vor zit still ; 
and now you shall know who I pe. Look at me! 
zee! Iam te Angel ov te Odd. 

“And odd enough, too,” I ventured to reply ; 
“but I was always under the impression that an 
angel had wings.” 

“Te wing!” he cried, highly incensed, “ vat I 
pe do mid te wing? Mein Gott! do you take me 
vor a shicken ?” 

“ No—oh no!” I replied, much alarmed, “ you 
are no chicken—certainly not.” 

‘‘ Well, den, zit still and pehabe yourself, or 
I'll rap you again mid me vist. It iz te shicken 
ab te wing, und te owl ab te wing, und te imp ab 
te wing, und te head-teuffel ab te wing. Te angel 
ab not te wing, and I am te Angel ov te Odd.” 

“* And your business with me at present is—is ”— 

‘“* My pizziness!” ejaculated the thing, “ vy vat 
a low pred buppy you mos pe vor to ask a gentle- 
man und an angel apout his pizziness !” 

This language was rather more than I could 
bear, even from an angel ; so, plucking up courage, 
I seized a salt cellar which lay within reach, and 
hurled it at the head of the intruder. Either he 
dodged, however, or my aim was inaccurate ; for 
all I accomplished was the demolition of the 
crystal which protected the dial of the clock upon 
the mantel piece. As for the Angel he evinced 
his sense of my assault by giving me two or three 
hard consecutive raps upon the forehead as before. 
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These reduced me at once to submission, and I 
am almost ashamed to confess that either through 
pain or vexation, there came a few tears into my 
eyes. 

‘* Mein Gott!” said the Angel of the Odd, ap- 
parently much softened at my distress; ‘* mein 
Gott, te man is eder ferry dronk or ferry zorry. 
You mos not trink it so strong—you mos put te 
water in te wine. Here, trink dis, like a goot 
veller, und don’t gry now—don’t !” 

Hereupon the Angel of the Odd replenished my 
goblet (which was about a third full of Port) with 


; acolorless fluid that he poured from one of his 
> hand bottles. 


I observed that these bottles had 
labels about their necks, and that these labels were 


5 jnscribed “ Kirschenwasser.” 


The considerate kindness of the Angel mollified 


’ me in no little measure ; and, aided by the water 
; with which he diluted my Port more than once, I 
¢ at length regained sufficient temper to listen te his 
Upon this I made an effort to get up, in order $ 


very extraordinary discourse. I cannot pretend to 
recount all that he told me, but I gleaned from 
what he said that he was the genius who presided 
over the contre temps of mankind, and whose bu- 


which are continually astonishing the sceptic. 
Once or twice, upon my venturing to express my 


¢ total incredulity in respect to his pretensions, he 


grew very angry indeed, so that at length I con- 
sidered it the wiser policy toesay nothing at all, 
and let him have his own way. He talked on, 


> therefore, at great. length, while I merely leaned 


back in my chair with my eyes shut, and amused 
myself with munching raisins and fillipping the 
stems about the room. But, by and bye, the Angel 
suddenly construed this behavior of mine into con- 
tempt. He arose in a terrible passion, slouched 
his funnel down over his eyes, swore a vast oath, 


; uttered a threat of some character which I did not 
’ precisely comprehend, and finally made me a low 


bow and departed, wishing me, in the language of 
the archbishop in Gil-Blas, “‘ beaucoup de bonheur 
et un peu plus de bon sens.” 

His departure afforded me relief. The very 
few glasses of Lafitte that I had sipped had the 
effect of rendering me drowsy, and I felt inclined 
to take a nap of some fifteen or twenty minutes, as 
is my custom after dinner. At six I had an ap- 
pointment of consequence, which it was quite in- 
dispensable that I should keep. The policy of 
insurance for my dwelling house had expired the 
day before; and, some dispute having arisen, it 
was agreed that, at six, I should meet the board 
of directors of the company and settle the terms of 
a renewal. Glancing upward at the clock on the 
mantel-piece, (for I felt too drowsy to take out my 
watch,) I had the pleasure to find that I had still 
twenty-five minutes to spare. It was half past 
five ; I could easily walk to the insurance office in 
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five minutes; and my usual post prandian siestas 
had never been known to exceed five and twenty. 
I felt sufficiently safe, therefore, and composed 
myself to my slumbers forthwith. 

Having completed them to my satisfaction, I 
again looked toward the time-piece and was half 
inclined to believe in the possibility of odd acci- 
dents when I found that, instead of my ordinary 
fifteen or twenty minutes, I had been dozing only 
three ; for it still wanted seven and twenty of the 
appointed hour. I betook myself again to my nap, 
and at length a second time awoke, when, to my 
utter amazement, it still wanted twenty-seven 
minutes of six. I jumped up to examine the clock, 
and found that it had ceased running. My watch 
informed me that it was half past seven; and, of 
course, having slept two hours, I was too late for 
my appointment. “It will make no difference,’ 
I said; “I can call at the office in the morning 
and apologize; in the meantime what can be the 
matter with the clock?” Upon examining it I 
discovered that one of the raisin stems which I had 
been fillipping about the room during the discourse 
of the Angel of the Odd, had flown through the 
fractured crystal and lodging, singularly enough, 
in the key-hole, with an end projecting outward, 
had thus arrested the revolution of the minute 
hand. 

“Ah!” said I, “I see how it is. This thing 
speaks for itself. A natural accident, such as will 
happen now and then!” 

I gave the matter no farther consideration, and 
at my usual hour retired to bed. Here, having 
placed the candle upon a reading stand at the bed 
head, and having made an attempt to peruse some 
pages of the “ Omnipresence of the Deity,” I un- 
fortunately fell asleep in less than twenty seconds, 
leaving the light burning as it was. 

My dreams were terrifically disturbed by visions 
of the Angel of the Odd. Methought he stood at 
the foot of the couch, drew aside the curtains, and, 
in the hollow, detestable tones of a rum puncheon, 
menaced me with the bitterest vengeance for the 
contempt with which I had treated him. He con- 
cluded a long harangue by taking off his funnel- 
cap, inserting the tube in my gullet, and thus de- 
luging me with an ocean of Kirschenwasser, which 
he poured, in a continuous flood, from one of the 
long-necked bottles that stood him instead of an 
arm. My agony was at length insufferable, and I 
awoke just in time to perceive that a rat had run 
off with the lighted candle from the stand, but not 
in season to prevent his making his escape with it 
through his hole. Very soon, a strong suflocating 
odor assailed my nostrils; the house, I clearly per- 
ceived, was on fire. Ina few minutes the blaze 
broke forth with violence, and in an incredibly brief 
period the entire building was wrapped in flames. 
All egress from my chamber, except through a win- 
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dow, was cut off. The crowd, however, quickly 
procured and raised a long ladder. By means of 
this I was descending rapidly, and in apparent 
safety, when a huge hog, about whose rotund 
stomach, and indeed about whose whole air and 
physiognomy, there was something which remind- 
ed me of the Angel of the Odd—when this hog, I 
say, which hitherto had been quietly slumbering in 
the mud, took it suddenly into his head that his left 
shoulder needed scratching, and could find no more 
convenient rubbing post than that afforded by the 
foot of the ladder. In an instant I was precipitated 
and had the misfortune to fracture my arm. 

This accident, with the loss of my insurance, 
and with the more serious loss of my hair, the 
whole of which had been singed off by the fire, pre- 
disposed me to serious impressions, so that, finally, 
I made up my mind to take a wife. There was 
a rich widow disconsolate for the loss of her 
seventh spouse, and to her wounded spirit I offered 
the balm of my vows. She yielded a reluctant 
consent to my prayers. I knelt at her feet in grati- 
tude and adoration. She blushed and bowed her 
luxuriant tresses into close contact with those sup- 
plied me, temporarily, by Grandjean. I know not 
how the entanglement took place, but so it was. 
I arose with a shining pate, wigless ; she in dis- 
dain and wrath, half buried in alien hair. Thus 
ended my hopes of the widow by an accident which 
could not have been anticipated, to be sure, but 
which the natural sequence of events had brought 
about. 

Without despairing, however, I undertook the 
siege of a less implacable heart. The fates were 
again propitious for a brief period; but again a 
trivial incident interfered. Meeting my betrothed 
in an avenue thronged with the elite of the city, I 
was hastening to greet her with one of my best 
considered bows, when a small particle of some 
foreign matter, lodging in the corner of my eye, 
rendered me, for the moment, completely blind. 
Before I could recover my sight, the lady of my 
love had disappeared—irreparably affronted at 
what she chose to consider my premeditated rude- 
ness in passing her by ungreeted. While I stood 
bewildered at the suddenness of this accident, 
(which might have happened, nevertheless, to any 
one under the sun,) and while I still continued in- 
capable of sight, I was accosted by the Angel of 
the Odd, who proffered me his aid with a civility 
which I had no reason to expect. He examined 
my disordered eye with much gentleness and skill, 
informed me that J had a drop in it, and (whatever 
a “drop” was) took it out, and afforded me relief. 

I now considered it time to die, (since fortune 
had so determined to persecute me,) and accord- 
ingly made my way to the nearest river. Here, 
divesting myself of my clothes, (for there is no rea- 
son why we cannot die as we were bdrn,) I threw 
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myself headlong into the current ; the sole witness ° was arrested by the cry of the Angel, who bade 


of my fate being a solitary crow that had been 
seduced into the eating of brandy-saturated corn, 
and so had staggered away from his fellows. No 
sooner had I entered the water than this bird took 
it into his head to fly away with the most indis- 
pensable portion of my apparel. Postponing, there- 
fore, for the present, my suicidal design, I just slip- 
ped my nether extremities into the sleeves of my 
coat, and betook myself to a pursuit of the felon 
with all the nimbleness which the case required 
and its circumstances would admit. But my evil 
destiny attended me still. As TI ran at full speed, 
with my nose up in the atmosphere, and intent 
only upon the purloiner of my property, I suddenly 
perceived that my feet rested no longer upon terra- 
Jirma ; the fact is, I had thrown myself over a 
precipice, and should inevitably have been dashed 
to pieces but for my good fortune in grasping the 
end of a long guide-rope which depended from a 
passing balloon. 

As soon as I sufficiently recovered’ my senses to 
comprehend the terrific predicament in which I 
stood, or rather hung, I exerted all the power of 
my lungs to make that predicament known to the 
wronaut overhead. Bat for a long time I exerted 
myself in vain. Either the fool could not, or the 
villain would not perceive me. Meantime the 
machine rapidly soared, while my strength even 
more rapidly failed. I was upon the point of re- 
signing myself to my fate, and dropping quietly 
into the sea, when my spirits were suddenly revi- 
ved by hearing a hollow voice from above, which 
seemed to be lazily humming an opera air. Look- 
ing up, I perceived the Angel of the Odd. He was 
leaning, with his arms folded, over the rim. of the 
car; and with a pipe in his mouth, at which he 
puffed leisurely, seemed to be upon excellent terms 
with himself and the universe. I was too much 
exhausted to speak, so I merely regarded: him with 
an imploring air. 

For several minutes, although he looked me 
full in the face, he said nothing. At length re- 
moving carefully his meerschaum from the right to 
the left corner of his mouth, he condescended to 
speak. 

‘““Who pe you?” he asked, “und what der 
teuffel you pe do dare?” 

To this piece of impudence, cruelty and affecta- 
tion, I could reply only by ejaculating the mono- 
syllable * Help!” 

“Elp!” echoed the raffian—* not I. 
te pottle—elp yourself, und pe tam’d!” 

With these words he let fall a heavy bottle of 
Kirschenwasser which, dropping precisely upon 
the crown of my head, caused me to imagine that 
my brains were entirely knocked out: Impressed 
with this idea, I was about to relinquish my hold 
and give up the ghost with a good grace, when I 
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me hold on. 

“Old on!” he said; “don’t pe in te urry— 
don’t! Will you. pe take de odder pottle, or 
ave you pe got zober yet and come to your zen- 
zes?”’ 

I made haste, hereupon, to nod my head twice— 
once in the negative, meaning thereby that I would 
prefer not taking the other bottle at present—and 
once in the affirmative, intending thus to imply 
that I was sober and had positively come to my 
senges. 
Angel. 

‘* Und you pelief, ten,” he inquired, “ at te last? 
You pelief, ten, in te possibility of te odd?” 

I again nodded my head in assent. 

“Und you ave pelief in me, te Angel ov te 
Odd?” 

I nodded again. 

“Und you acknowledge tat you pe te blind 
dronk und te vool?” 

I nodded once more. 

“ Put your right hand into your left hand preech- 
es’ pocket, ten, in token ov your vull zubmizzion 
unto te Angel ov te Odd.” 

This thing, for very obvious reasons, I found it 
quite impossible to do. In the tirst place, my left 
arm had been broken.in my fall from the ladder, 


By these means I somewhat softened the 


and, therefore, had I let go my hold with the right 
hand, I must have let go altogether. In the 
second place, [ could have no breeches until we 
came across the crow. I was therefore obliged, 
much to my regret, to shake my head in the nega- 
tive—intending thus te give the Angel to under- 
stand that I found it inconvenient, just at that 
moment, to comply with his very reasonable de- 
mand! No sooner, however, had I ceased shaking 
my head than— 

“‘ Go to der teuffel, ten!” roared the Angel of 
the Odd. 

In pronouncing these words, he drew a sharp 
knife across the guide-rope by which I was sus- 
pended, and as we then happened to be precisely 
over my own house, (which, during my pere- 
grinations, had been handsomely rebuilt,) it so 
occurred that [ tumbled headlong down the 
ample chimney and alit upon the dining-room 
nearth. 

Upon coming to my senses, (for the fall had very 
thoroughly stunned me,) I found it about four 
o’clock in the morning. I lay outstretched where 
I had fallen from the balloon. My head grovelled 
in the ashes of an extinguished fire, while my 
feet reposed upon the wreck of a small table, over- 
thrown, and amid the fragments of a miscellaneous 
dessert, intermingled with a newspaper, sojne 
broken: glasses and shattered bottles, and an,empty 
jug of the Schiedam Kirschenwasser. 
venged himself the Angel of the Odd, 
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THE RETURN HOME. 


BY M. E. WILSON. 


I nap not been home for five years. Leaving my 
father’s house at the age of sixteen, I went forth on 
an exploring expedition into the great world be- 
, 
yond. I do not know that I have made any new 
or important discoveries, except, if it can be called 
a new oue, that the world is a larger place than I 
had supposed it to be; cold and uncomfortable to 
a young, fresh heart, and that, after all, there is no 
place like home. 

But I went forth to seek my fortune, which, not- 
withstanding my diligence, I have not found yet, 
though I am in daily hope of its finding me, or of 
my coming across it some fine morning when I 
least expect it. In my search I have crossed sea 
and land, navigated our great western rivers, up 
and down, plunged precociously into speculation, 
built air castles on paper foundations, earned my 
daily bread with aching fingers, at a merchant’s 
desk, made hundreds of genteel friends, for whom 
I have been obliged to profess, in courtly phrase, 
the highest esteem and regard—the whole inter- 
mingled with the usual proportion of hope, disap- 
pointment, half success and repentance ; and amid 
all the whirl of business and pressure of care I 
have sat down, at least weekly, and reflected with 
many a longing thought on my own happy home. 

Happening to feel about thus, one day in July 
last, I packed up my trunk as fast as possible, and 
without more ado set out from the metropolis for 
B » the village, which was in the western 
part of the state of New York. ‘‘ How flew by the 
houses, how thundered the bridges!” as the Ger- 
man poet sings ; fences gliding on either side like 
endless serpents, running a race with each other— 
a wild forest, through which we seemed to be 
forcing an untrodden way—a ledge of rocks—a 
tunnel—cities with antique names, springing up 
thickly along the path—when suddenly we stop- 
ped, and I must get out. Embarked in a stage 
coach, we lumbered along, with weary steps and 
slow, over fifty miles, and reached B about 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

It was Saturday night, and the streets, even at 
that hour, were nearly deserted. I loitered little 
on the road; there stood the house, the stone 
door step and the little garret windows. I gazed 
with a kind of dizziness-—the projecting chimney 
and the barn in the background—all—there it stood, 
none other like it in the whole world! I entered 
without knocking, and stood uncovered, in the 
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midst of the family circle. A dear, revered, blessed 
mother! It were worth anything a son can do to 
see that start of surprise, the faint flush tinge her 
pale, loved face, and the full flood of maternal love 
that overflows her heart, in the breathless excla- 
mation, “ Why, my son!” 

Brothers and sisters cannot always remain child- 
ren; but I was hardly prepared to see those that I 
had left little boys grown up into stalwart young 
fellows, quite as tall as myself, and the girls, whom 
I remembered with dolls and cradles in their hands, 
now sitting demurely, knitting or sewing, with 
hair plaited smoothly back and done up in a comb 
behind. But an acquaintance of five minutes 
brusked away the strangeness that had been accu- 
mulating for five years, and our hearts felt as near 
each other as though they had always grown side 
by side. 

A happy evening was that, most peaceful and 
happy. There was much to tell by all ; with honest 
pride did the father—and he showed no symp- 
toms of approaching age—set forth the flourishing 
condition of farm and crops; each had a personal 
story or history to give ; friends, whose faces would 
be seen no more, were mentioned, and others, who 
had married or left the place—every word of which 
gave me unspeakable, though sometimes melan- 


choly, pleasure. And then the countenances of the “ 


whole circle would light up with absorbing and 
affectionate interest, as the wanderer told of his 
journeyings and feelings, his deeds and designs. 
It was passing sweet, this communion, where no 
cloud or doubt was on the face of any ; communion 
which one seeks for in vain away from his own 
fireside. 

The next day, the Sabbath, dawned fair as ever 
did Sunday in July ; and an hour before the com- 
mencement of church services, while the rest were 
getting their Sunday school lessons, I walked alone 
down the principal street of the village. It wasa 
bright day, bright as summer and cool as spring, 
with barely enough air stirring to rustle the leaves 
on the trees. I walked along the silent street, 
down the side-walk, which long ago I had trodden 
times without number, with the quick step of child- 
hood, careless and light ; slowly, now, and filled 
with pleasing, half painful thoughts of by gone 
years. Every house and tree and corner was there, 
‘ust as it was—and yet how changed! Those 
splendid palaces, with the extensive lawns in front, 
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and the large windows, and the richly carved door 
work, and the stone walks, and their air of aristo- 
cratic, haughty grandeur, how sadly did they 
shrink now! The interminable vista of trees that 
lined the side-path was strangely shortened—I 
could measure it with a few steps. That long 
range of stores which were wont to glitter exter- 
nally with the costliest products of distant climes, 
and to contain within them untold wealth, slum- 
bered quietly in the Sunday sunshine, a few dingy, 
diminutive shops. The B Hotel looked rather 
crest-fallen ; its noble portico, (railed in,) which 
I delighted to pace and imagine myself the pos- 
sessor thereof, was not such a very maguificent 
affair after all. And there stood three or four di- 
lapidated old stage coaches, the very ones, no 
doubt, which I had often gazed at admiringly, 
and felt with a pang that to drive one of them, 
four-in-hand, was beyond any reasonable aspiration 
of an ordinary mortal. I could not forbear from a 
smile, though not a smile of pleasure, when I saw 
how different everything was from the picture of it 
that dwelt in my remembrance. All (to invert 
the common saying) was natural as life, but only 
half as large. 

I was interrupted in my meditations by the 
sound of the church bell, mellow and clear. Far 
and wide it rang, over hill and dale and stream. 
In obedience to its well-known summons the 
farmers’ rough wagons came rattling into the vil- 
lage, their wives and daughters spruce and neat, 
and themselves stiff-necked with starched collars, 
and upright in unwrinkled coats. One might 
know that it was Sunday from the soberness of 
their faces, and the gravity of their demeanor. 

Among the first there, I joined my family at the 
church door, and stopping only to note the dimi- 
nished proportions of the four pillars which used 
to lift their proud heads and giant forms toward 
the clouds, passed down the foot-worn aisle to my 
accustomed seat in our slip. The space within 
the meeting house was not quite so large as I had 
known it, and the gorgeous ornaments of the pulpit 
appeared somewhat less rich and dazzling than 
formerly ; but in everything else the house was the 
same. The same calmness, stillness, seemed to 
fall on the spirits of the worshippers; that hush 
of expectation which used to fill my young breast 
with awe, when every one’s breathing was light 
and inaudible, and no sound to be heard but a 
soft-falling footstep, or the rustle of a Jady’s dress, 
reigned in the place. Almost the last came in the 
great men of the village, the lawyer and the doc- 
tor, and the storekeeper, whose word was law, 
whose opinion had weight, and whose knowledge 
of the affairs of the worid was boundless—men 
whom the mechanics and farmers bowed to with 
respect, and to whom I had always looked up with 
distant, reverential admiration—there they were, 
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but alas! how shorn of their glory! No terrors 
encompassed their brows, and though they walked 
in with their accustomed firm and measured tread, 
and cast a glance of conscious elevation over the 
assembly, I could not make them appear to me as 
they used to—they were now only ordinary men, 
whose like I had seen in every village in the land 
which I had visited. 

The last faint toll of the bell died away, and the 
minister came in with reverent face and slow steps. 
How well I remembered him! Another line of 
age, perhaps, was added to his brow, and a lighter 
tinge of gray to his hair ; but he was still the same 
that I loved and we all loved. There was that 
mild, affection-beaming eye, and those sweet tones 
which were as familiar to the congregation, and 
as dear as any household voice. I must not be 
too minute in description, but it was most easy 
and delightful, with those sounds in my ear, and 
that form before me, to feel and think as I thought 
and felt when I last heard and saw them. 

After the services, I had time to look around for 
the faces of my early friends. I could find only a 
few, but they seemed to know me—my former 
school-fellows answering my look of recognition 
with a brightening eye, and the girls with a smile 
and a blush. Perhaps these last were thinking of 
our rather unlady-like out-of-door sports, when 
we had played, after a boyish fashion, with snow- 
balls, and when they had accepted a seat on my 
hand-sled for a ride down hill, and thinking how 
it would look to do that same now—and therefore 
the blush. At least these were the pictures that 
were passing through my mind. I heard, too, as 
we were going out, many a whispered word on my 
appearance and history. ‘“ That,” said an elderly 
lady, an old acquaintance of the family, almost in 
my ear—*‘ that is Mr. W.’s oldest son ; he has been 
away from home five or six years; he’s a New 
York merchant now ; he’ll make a finer looking 
man than we used to suppose he would.” The 
last words that this lady had spoken to me were, 
‘* You may tell your mother that if it is agreeable 
to her, I will come over and see her to-morrow 
afternoon. Be sure and tell her correctly, that’s 
a good boy.” Now it was—‘ Mr. W., how do 
you do? I hope you have been well. How much 
you have altered!” 

When the day had passed and the evening drew 
on, my feet turned themselves almost involuntarily 
toward the village churchyard. It had been a 
custom with our family to visit the place at this 
hour, and I had been constant there at Sunday 
twilight, week after week, and summer after sum- 
mer. I had to pick my steps more carefully than 
then, to avoid the more frequent graves. And 
while the sun goes redly down, and the tomb- 
stones grow darker and fainter, that feeling of 
mingled apprehension and calmness in looking on 
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the end of all flesh, which comes upon the youthful 
heart, will return upon it with its first force, at 
that hour and in that place, after long years ; for, 
while ordinary and pleasurable emotions are writ- 
ten so lightly on the memory that the next passing 
event eflaces them, deeper and more solemn 
thoughts are graven on the heart, and can never 
be entirely obliterated. The sod was green and 
the rose bush tall over the head of many that I had 
left full of health and promise. How still their 
repose! Half the terror seems to me to be taken 
away, if one can look forward to such a deep, quiet, 
noiseless, undisturbed slumber in a country church- 
yard; and I think now that I shall return and 
spend my last years at home. 

Pleasantly and too swiftly the days of the suc- 
ceeding week went by. Amid relatives and friends 
—and a stranger to his native place has no idea 
of the number of relatives and friends that he will 
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find there—discoursing of and living in the past, 
all that had occurred in the last five years appeared 
to me only as a dream. For those few days I 
was again sixteen, inexperienced, confident and 
happy. Cares and sorrows were all forgotten. 
Affections which had long lain dormant were 
awakened to new life. I began to feel and sym- 
pathise with those in this humble but cheerful 
sphere, and almost to repine that my lot had not 
been cast among them. 

The hour of separation, however, came ; and in 
going back to my business | seemed to leave one 
state of existence for another entirely different. It 
was not according to my own inclinations, but 
depart I must. With hope and promises of soon 
meeting again, and yet with tears, they let me go; 
and I returned to my labors with a spirit light- 
ened, purified and strengthened by this visit to my 
home. 


———— Oe 


THE RETURN OF THE CRUSADER. 





BY HENRY A. CLARK. 





Long had Clan Ranald’s ancient halls 

Been silent as the courts of the dead ; 
And long since his turreted walls 

Had echoed the courser’s proud tread : 
The wassail song, and warrior shout, 
And bugle notes no more rang out, 

As in the years which had forever fled. 


And sad was the lady, whose heart 
He had borne to the Holy Land, 
When fame bade the soldier depart, 
And lead to the battle his band ; 
She sighed for joys too quickly past— 
She wept fur hours too sweet to last, 
And rested her cheek on her wasted hand. 


The courts where knights once loved to pass, 
Were tangled and hid by the weed ; 

O’er the hoof beaten lawn, the grass 
Grew long and untrod by the steed. 

The steel clad men of earlier days, 

Who joyed in joust und tourney frays, 
Had gone to Palestine to fight and bleed. 


Hour after hour, day after day, 

Stole the sorrowful ages by ; 
Clan Ranuald’s lady pined away ; 

Faded her cheek, and dimmed her eye. 
Though hope long feeds life’s flickering tire, 
The brightest flame will then expire, 
When love has wasted to a moan and sigh. 


Round the castle, the wood and the dell, 
Eve flung her dark and sombre pall— 
The gentle dews of twilight fell, 
And night lit up his vaulted hal! ; 
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The lady from her lonely room, 
Looks out upon the gathering gloom. 
She starts—she hears a trumpet’s echoing call. 


It plays a sweet, and soft toned lay— 
The last her lover heurd her sing, 
Upon that unforgotten day, 
He left her lone and sorrowing. 
With fearful joy her eye grows bright, 
With doubtful hope her heart beats light, 
As round the gloomy walls those soft notes ring. 


The drawbridge falls—swift through the gate 
A band of armed warriors comes, 
In all the pride of knightly state, 
With flashing steel, and waving plumes. 
Clan Ranald lowers his lofty crest— 
He folds his true love to his breast— 
Once more bright joy her faded cheek illumes. 


Now fill the wassail cup with wine, 
Let minstrels’ song be gaily trolled ; 
The rose leaf with the laurel twine, 
For Jady fair and warrior bold. 
Sorrow and pain and sadness fly, 
The light of love is in each eye, 
And they sigh no more for the days of old. 


Now joy to Clan Ranald’s lord, 
Joy to his lady fuir and true ; 
Now rest the bold crusader's sword, 
That in the Holy Land he drew. 
Such be the guerdon ever given, 
To those who fight and love for heaven, 
To warrior’s heart and lady’s eye of blue. 
Williams College, Mass. 
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“Is rnat all?” said little Henry Hampden, a 
cherry-cheeked and blue-eyed boy, midway in his 
) first lustre, whom I had coaxed from his romping 
to my knee, and for whose benefit 1 had been ex- 
ercising my powers of invention and embellish- 
ment in a long tale on the novel and striking 
themes of horses, whips and wagons. “Is that 
all, uncle Harry?” he said, in a tone of dissatis- 
faction ; and after fixing his large, blue eyes for 
some moments anxiously upon mine, and becoming 
satisfied that no more marvels were forthcoming, 
slid off my knee, and hurried away to his play. 

I am not accustomed to siestas, or very much 
» today dreaming, but it was a comfortable room, 
was sister Sarah’s, and very quiet, and I was 
awaiting her return from a tour of fashionable calls, 
’ and somehow it happened that as J sat reflecting 
; how early in life begins the endless series of human 
¢ disappointments, Madame Reason stepped silently 
» and unobserved from her throne, and Mademoiselle 
; Imagination, ever ready for a freak, jumped nim- 
bly to the vacant seat. 

Now as my readers are supposed to know full 
well the fantastic tricks that this latter lady is ac- 
customed to play when she gains her “ little brief 
authority,” I shall not detain them with a treatise 
on this part of the subject. Her total disregard of 
> the unities,” her strange commingling of remote 
} localities, her tact at grouping discordant and 
» heterogenous subjects, are familiar to all ; and he 
who has not, like myself, conversed familiarly with 
Shakspeare and Queen Elizabeth about the doc- 
trines of Mormonism, or been married to the 
daughter of Herod the great, and shuddered to see 
her trip laughingly out of the room with his own 
head on a platter, has doubtless partaken of some 
illusion equally absurd. 

But the most provoking part of all this is that 
while we are looking at water-falls on fire, or put- 
ting a ladder against the moon, we do it all with 
the utmost gravity and without a faint suspicion of 
our want ofsanity. But I promised not to digress. 
Well, I was asleep and dreaming. The walls of 
a university, which I had not seen for many years, 
rose to view. I wandered through its interior, and 
paused in an apartment where a young and hand- 
some student sat poring intently over a volume of 
classic lore. By that strange action of dreams, at 
which I have hinted, he seemed at the same time 
to be the little lad on whom my eloquence had 
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made so light an impression ; and yet not alto- 
gether he, for I myself seemed to partake enough 
of his identity to be fully conscious of his thoughts 
and feelings. He was a member of the senior 
class, and all his aspirations were bent upon being 
graduated with the highest honors. For this (I 
felt) he had toiled with little intermission for many 
months. For this he had denied himself repose, 
and secluded himself from all the inviting charms 
of nature. Of this he had thought and dreamed, 
until his ambition seemed to have no other goal, 
and human felicity no higher attainable summit. 
Day by day his face became more pale, his blue 
eye more sunken. But he succeeded. 
Months passed, and a large and intellectual 
audience listened with breathless silence to his 
eloquent valedictory, replete with learning and 
bearing throughout the marks of a lofty genius, 
mingled with the dignity of common sense. His 
triumph was complete. Friends congratulated, 
the press complimented, and envy and detraction 
were silent. J saw him alone. Pale and anxious- 
looking, he was contemplating the past and pre- 
sent. Strange thoughts of neglected affection and 
forgotten duty saddened his heart, which he strove 
in vain to dispel by reflecting on his triumph. 
That he felt to be vague, unstable and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and, as the vision rapidly changed, the same 
blue eyes of boyhood stared fixedly for a moment 
in my face, and the same sad voice sounded in my 
ears, “‘ Js that all?” 
I said the vision changed. “Twas midnight. 
The place a small room, occupied as a library, its 
occupant a man still in the morning of life, of in- 
tellectual countenance, intently perusing a manu- 
script book. With my intuitive powers I at once 
perceived that this was the successful, yet disap- 
pointed student, now about to make his debut 
before the world as an author. He had now 
found, he thought, the true field for ambition, be- 
fore long sought in vain. He could now bring to 
bear all the hidden powers of his mind, all his vast 
stores of learning, and all the rich gems of imagi- 
nation with which his thoughts abounded. En- 
dowed with the priceless gift of genius, he felt 
himself the possessor of a treasure more potent 
than Aladdin’s, and one which, in the intellectual 
world, like the glorious orb of day in the material, 
enlightened and made brilliant every object that 
became the recipient of its rays. He was bringing 
16 
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to a close the labor of many consecutive years, and 
was enjoying in anticipation the applause of the 
world, and the admiration of a future age. Nor 
was he disappointed. Success again crowned his 
labors. Fame blew for him her loudest blast ; 


‘‘Critics abashed before him fell in humble plight,’’ 


and through two worlds rang the name of the suc- 
cessful and gratified author. Day after day, week 
after week, poured in upon him, through the news- 
paper press, the proofs of the public approbation ; 
and for a while he read them with animated coun- 
tenance and kindling eye. But soon the voice of 
praise grew monotonous, and its enjoyment stale, 
and in the inmost heart of the author there was a 
craving for something above and beyond all this, 
and a doubt whether the long years of study and 
toil and privation had not been too dear a price to 
pay for the admiration and envy of mankind. 
Again, for a flitting moment, the countenance of 
the man and the boy were the same ; again were 
those large blue eyes fixed earnestly on mine, and 
as the scene suddenly vanished, the same melan- 
choly voice sounded in my ears with the same 
melancholy words, “ Js that all?” 

Another “change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” I walked the crowded streets of a city, 
and mingled in its business marts with its business 
men. The year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six had wandered back from the 
storehouse of the past, fraught with all its wild 
delusions. The mania for acquiring sudden wealth 
was again all prevailing. The spirit of speculation 
was again rife through the land. Wild, delirious 
and heated in the chase after the flying goddess, 
the people of every class of society had forsaken 
their usual employments, and looked down with 
contempt on the snail-like progress of ordinary 
industry toward the temple of fortune. Money 
was plenty, credit easily obtained, banks were dis- 
counting the notes of bootblacks, and every hour 
brought tidings of a splendid fortune acquired with 
magical celerity. Gay private carriages were 
whirling in every direction, their new proprietors 
in some instances getting up to their accustomed 
places behind. Property passed through the hands 
of half a dozen owners in a single day, and rose 
as it passed, in almost geometrical progression. 
“ Refusals,” as they were called, or pre-emption 
rights, were paid for by the minute, and sometimes 
even second and third contingent refusals were in 
market. 

In the midst of all this hubbub and excitement 
I experienced a sensation of delight in once more 
encountering my intellectual friend, whom it seem- 
ed I had not seen during a lapse of several years. 
But what was my surprise, on near approach, to 
discover an entire change in his usual calm and 
philosophic countenance. The mania was upon 
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him. Not only so, but a brief conversation with 
him convinced me that he was a successful specu- 
lator. He could spare but a few moments, for in 
twenty-three minutes and a half, he said, taking 
out a massive gold repeater, and calculating the 
time with great exactness, he was to give his final 
answer about the purchase of one hundred lots in 
the flourishing city of Fly-away on the forks of 
Dry.river. Again my identity seemed to mingle 
with his, ard go where he would there wasI. He 
made the purchase in Fly-away, and before the 
deed could be executed, re-sold it to the vender, 
(who had repented of his bargain,) and pocketed 
by the operation several thousands in cash, or at 
least what was then considered very good cash, 
and now indifferent blotting paper, viz., United 
States Bank notes. A few months passed by, 
each day being crowned with some successful hit, 
until my mysterious friend who, with unusual wis- 
dom, had refrained from adding his personal secu- 
rity to that of the estates which passed through his 
hands, could write himself a millionaire. But he 
had fortunately played in his childhood the merry 
game— 
~ “ Alive, alive, alive as a bee, 
If it dies in my hand you may backsaddle me,’’ 

and having wit enough to discover a striking re- 
semblance between that game and the one now 
playing by the grown up children of the nation, 
he retired from business with a prescience of the 
coming storm. 

Satisfied that he had at length obtained the sum- 
mum bonum, he began to ponder how he should 
best enjoy it. Many successive schemes suggested 
themselves, each liable to some serious objections. 
Travel had once possessed many charms in his 
eyes, and nothing but the want of means had pre- 
vented him from gratifying his desire to see the 
celebrated portions of the world. But now the 
idea came attended with that of fatigue and dan- 
ger, for with his wealth his sense of individual 
importance had increased, and he was no longer 
willing to risk his life upon the same contingencies 
that might determine that of a postillion or a foot- 
man. After many months of hesitation and doubt, 
and still with some misgivings at his choice, he 
became the proprietor of a princely residence within 
sight of the metropolis. Its recent owner, one 
who had had the misfortune to be backsaddled in 
the game alluded to, was a man of taste and judg- 
ment, and everything that could contribute to 
comfort, luxury or elegant indolence had been 
lavished on this favorite place. 

A magnificent park, a beautiful grove, gardens, 
grottoes, ponds and fountains were among its 
ornamental features, while costly statuary and 
painting, and all the minor elegancies of furniture 
beautified the mansion and rendered it sumptuous 
within. The fashionable world owned the potency 
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of his name, and the exclusives came in throngs 
to his balls and parties of pleasure, and ate his 
dinners, and drank his wines, and trampled his 
rich exotics, with a familiarity that was really 
charming. But, strange as it may seem, while I 
had an accurate knowledge on so many points, 
even to the minutia last named, I was wholly 
ignorant whether or not my companion was blessed 
with a wife and children. If so, it was at least 
evident that he had made shipwreck of his domes- 
tic happiness in the wild pursuit of fame and wealth, 
had crushed or repressed the fresh affections of 
youth, and was destined never again to find place 
for their growth, “though he sought it carefully 
and with tears.” 

But why dwell upon this portion of the picture ? 
Let us take a parting view of the millionaire as he 
appeared tome, the sole occupant of a large and 
richly furnished room, containing a library of vast 
extent, and again in thoughtful mood, apparently 
analyzing his own happiness. His mind dwelt 
momentarily and half reproachfully on his long and 
anxious pursuit of wealth, his sanguine anticipa- 
tions, his glowing hopes. How had they been 
realized? He had obtained a property that he 
could not enjoy, friends whom he could not trust, a 
reputation that he did not value. What had he 
that an ordinary competence would not have 
secured to him, except anxiety and suspicion? 
*¢Ts that all,” he cried, “oh mammon, that thou 
canst offer? Js that all?” and again the vision 
changed. 

With my next breath a period of eight or ten 
years slid by, and I was again mingling with eager 
throngs in the commercial capital. It was a sunny 
day and a hundred little knots of people were 
gathered at different points in the principal streets, 
with anxious looks and occasionally making vio- 
lent gestures. I did not approach near enough to 
hear any thing, and passed wondering down Wall 
street until my farther progress was impeded by a 
dense mass of human beings, so closely wedged 
that they seemed like one body with twenty thou- 
sand heads. Far as I could see extended the liv- 
ing wall. At a distance, elevated above the mul- 
titude, on scaffolding erected adjacent to the 
Exchange, I saw a little group of men of whom 
one stood uncovered, facing the largest section of 
the crowd, making violent gesticulations and, as I 
presumed, speaking. My first firm conviction was 
that he was some unfortunate criminal about to 
suffer the last penalty of the law, and now making 
his confession or protesting his innocence. In this 
conjecture, however, I was a little staggered when, 
at a signal from a dapper |:ttle man who stood be- 
hind the speaker, a loud, hoarse, deafening shout 
went up from the multitude, sounding like the 
roar of Niagara. 

Not being able to gain any information from my 
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immediate neighbors, who were too busily engaged 
in cheering a speech of which they could not hear 
a syllable, I stepped into an adjacent office, in hope 
of finding some one who would gratify my curi- 
osity. There was no one within, but being now 
eagerly bent on acquiring information, I continued 
my quest up several flights of stairs, guided by a 
rumbling monotonous noise above, until I found 
myself in a printing office, where, from a patent 
steam-press, large handbills were flying with aston- 
ishing celerity. Judge of my astonishment when, 
on obtaining one of these, 1 saw in magnificent 
letters, heading a long list of inferior patriots— 
“ For Presiwent, Henry Hampven,” followed by 
a succinct account of the illustrious talents, impor- 
tant services and unexampled virtues, which con- 
stituted his claim to that high station and indeed 
rendered it quite a condescension on his part to 
accept of it. Fearful of subjecting myself to ridi- 
cule for my ignorance, by making inquiries, I, as 
many a wiser man has done, remained mum until 
by some chance conversation on the subject, I 
ascertained that this was in reality probably des- 
tined to be the successful candidate, and also that 
he was then the incumbent of a high official station 
at the capital of the Union, and a resident of that 
city. Ithink it must have been with a little more 
than rail-road speed that I traversed the distance 
between New York and Washington, but by what 
particular mode of travel I am at a loss precisely to 
determine. There I was, however, and once more 
vis-a-vis with my singular friend. With much 
majesty of look and demeanor he alluded to our 
early acquaintance, and by the want of cordiality in 
his reception I judged that he did not like to be 
reminded of the frivolous pursuits of his earlier life, 
and also that he did not think me a constitutional 
voter in Dreamland. 

In spite of himself, however, I became his confi- 
dant and the sharer of his secret thoughts, and saw 
at once, that notwithstanding all his former experi- 
ence, he felt now thoroughly convinced that hap- 
piness was a plant of terrestrial growth, and was 
then within his very grasp. A few weeks sufficed 
to determine the few remaining doubts of his suc- 
cess, and amid the hurrahs of a nation, or at least 
the hurrahs of one moiety and the murmurings of 
the other, the news of his election was diffused 
throughout the land. 

He was inaugurated. His demeanor was calm, 
but his heart dilated with secret triumph. The 
pageant was past. In a private room in his palace 
—palace in all but the name—sat the new chief 
magistrate, alone. The preceding year had been 
one of continued excitement. Alternate hope and 
fear had swayed his feelings, and in proportion to 
the magnitude of the object of his ambition, had 
been his anxiety and care. A sense of repose now 
came upon him for the first time, and he was 
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‘earnestly contemplating his position, and persua- 


ding himself of his happiness. He had arrived, he 
thought, at the real summit of the steep of fame. 
He was the chosen ruler of a mighty nation. Seven- 
teen millions of ‘free people acknowledged him as 
their governor. He did not owe his statien to the 
accident of birth, nor was he merely the nominal 
head of a government, the tool of a council ora 
cabinet ; but on his wisdom, intelligence and in- 
tegrity, the happiness and prosperity of the whole 


_country, nay more, the cause of popular liberty 


throughout the world, might in a great degree de- 
pend. Alas for his happiness! he felt his respon- 
sibility. T’rom some lurking place in his memory 
conscience dragged to light the warning, ‘ To 
whom much is given, from him much shall be re- 
quired” Soon the cares of office began to oppress 
him, and public detraction to harass. Envy and 
hatred were his portion. The pomp and pride of 
rank and power diminished wonderfully on a fami- 
liar acquaintance, and of the inefficiency of wealth 
to bring happiness he had long been convinced. 
* . » . * 

It was a summer evening, and the President sat 

by an open casement viewing the calm, etherial 


-sea, studded with those “ isles of light,” the con- 


templation of which causes one so sensibly to feel 


the littleness of humanity and of all sublunary 
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things. He gazed long and thoughtfully. How 
slight, he thought, how slight in the eyes of su- 
perior intelligences who perhaps inhabit some of 
yonder spheres, or wing their frequent flight across 
the etherial void, must be the distinction between 
the highest and lowest points of human greatness ! 
How jess than nothing in the eyes of Him, the 
great “cause oF causes!” He began in earnest 
to feel what few can feel, that moral worth alone 
makes one man greater than another in the eyes of 
Deity, and once more exclaimed, as his past labors 
and cares and embittered joys rose to view, ‘“ Oh 
rank, power, ambition, is that all that ye have to 
give? Js that all?” 

The ringing of a small bell in an adjacent room 
seemed partly to awaken him from his revery. He 
started up, and his form and countenance gradually 
passed back through the several phases in which 
they had appeared to me as the speculator, the 
author, the student, and the blue-eyed boy, and 
disappeared. ‘The sound which had aroused the, 
phantom President from his reverie, awoke me 
from my dream. It was the door bell. My sister 
had returned. On consulting the mantel clock, 
which I remembered to have heard striking three 
with my last failing consciousness, I learned, to 
my surprise, that I had been asleep only three- 
quarters of a minute. “Is that all ?” I exclaimed. 
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TO SPRING. 


BY MISS EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 


A welcome, pretty maiden ! 
Dainty-footed Spring ; 

Thou, with the treasures laden, 
No other hand can bring. 

While onward thou art tripping, 

Children all around are skipping, 

And the low, brown eaves are dripping 
With the gladsomest of tears. 


From mossed old trees are bursting 
Tiny specks of green ; 

Long have their pores been thirsting 
For the gushing sap, I ween, 

With scarce a shade molesting, 

The laughing light is resting 

On the slender group that’s cresting 
The bank beside the brook. 


At the timid flower it glances, 
Beneath the maple’s shade ; 
And, foiled, it lightly dances, 
With the bars the boughs have made 
On the waters of the river, 
Still in a winter shiver 
Its golden streamers quiver, 
O’erbrimmed with lusty life. 


: 
: 


The folded buds are blushing 
On the gnarled apple tree, 

While the small grass blades a-crushing 
Children gather them to see; 

And the bees, thus early coming, 

All around the clusters humming, 

Upon the bland air thrumming, 
Piunge to the nectared sweets. 


Life, life the fields is flushing! 

Joy springs up from the ground! 
And joyous strains are gushing, 

From the woodland all around; 
From birds, on wild wings wheeling, 
Up from the cottage stealing, 

From the full voiced woodman pealing, 

Ring out the tones of joy. 


Thrice welcome, pretty maiden ! 
With thy kiss upon my cheek, 
Howe’er with care o’erladen, 
Of care I could not speak ! 
Now I'll make a truce with sorrow, 
And not one cloud will borrow 
From the dark, unsunned morrow: 
I will be a child with thee. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WIDOW OF BRUGES.” 





Awnie Lisiste and Harry Fairchild were both 
very charming people, at least so the world said, 
and they, agreeing in the opinion as far as regarded 
each other, were married. Annie had been a 
belle, was a beauty and an only and idolized child ; 
moreover had a handsome fortune in perspective. 
To declare, then, that Mr. Fairchild deserved her, 
isa sufficient encomium on that gentleman. There 
was a shadow of a drawback, however, a faint 
breath of suspicion, which threatened, or appeared 
to threaten, his fair hopes. A gentleman-friend 
had whispered to Annie that he was—what? A 
gambler, a reué, a swindler? No!—but ill-tem- 
pered. The accuser had been a rejected lover, so 
the lady repelled the charge with indignation. If 
she had credited the aspersion Miss Lisiste, would 
not have bestowed a thought upon it, for, for some 
strange reason, temper is the least debatable or 
debated point in the requisites or objections to 
matrimony. That a mistress diffets from a wife, 
till sad experience confirms it, never appears to 
enter the feminine mind, and the idea of rage and 
railing at her, the all perfect, all lovely, is 
supremely ridiculous. A woman cannot even 
imagine her lover in a passion. The question is 
here considered more as affecting the woman’s 
happiness than the man’s, for that there are ten ill- 
tempered men to one ill-tempered woman, is a fact 
that, put upon their parole d’honneur, few will deny. 
Woman is of necessity the inferior animal. The 
assertion that they govern the world is gallant but 
extremely apocryphal, while that they are ina state 
generally of abeyance and submission, every day 
certifies and discloses. The laws of our own free 
and blessed country rank them with children and 
idiots, and that the opposite sex all over the world 
regard them in very much the same light, it is to 
be feared is a most lamentable truth. To re- 
turn to Miss Lisiste, she was as yet very igno- 
rant of the magic meaning and true signification 
of the two words—* ill-tempered.” She had yet 
to learn the infinite varieties, tortuosities and 
peculiarities which these may express. Her mother 
was a gentle, lovely woman, her father most 
refined and amiable ; nothing had ruffled the even 
tenor of their lives; their house might have been 
under magic-spell, so unbroken wasitspeace. As 
for Miss Annie, there was, with all her generosity, 
with all her talent, even in her warm, loving heart, 
a fund of spirit, which, if the assertion respecting 
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the groom-elect proved true, would certainly make 
her very unhappy. Now spirit may be portrayed 
as infinitely charming, graceful and interesting, on 
paper, and so it may be in reality—for men. They 
cau stride through the world, anathematise this 
thing, and assert that, annihilate objections and sus- 
tain with knock-down arguments assertions. As 
to women, however, let them beware of it, let them 
slide through, be driven through, aye, beaten 
through life, if such is their fate, but never must 
they dare to swear their souls are their own, or be 
other than clay in the hands of the potter—mighty 
man! In declaring that Miss Lisiste had spirit, I 
would by no means be supposed to mean ill-temper. 
But that kind of significant, yet unproclaimed 
something, that understood, not expressed quality, 
which deters one from intruding on the preroga- 
tives of the individuals who possess it, which, 
although we may never have seen a frown on their 
brow, or detected an impatient cadence in their 
voice, yet we feel are not to be trifled with. Six 
months of our heroine’s married life had passed, 
and never did six months so intellectually, so poet- 
ica}ly, so blissfully vanish. They entirely relin- 
quished the world ; it swept with all its vanities, 
its toils, its frivolities, unheeded by them ; his wife 
was to Harry Fairchild his world, his home, a 
paradise. Together they pondered over the elo- 
quence of past ages, together they reviewed the 
light, graceful, ephemeral effusions of the present. 
Annie’s music and painting were now directed by 
a skilful master. Adoring and adored, no wonder 
that the wife was as ignorant as the maiden of 
the signification of ill-temper. She had, however, 
one day a slight glimpse, an inkling, of the mean- 
ing. Ihave forgotten to declare that Mr. Fair- 
child was a lawyer, high,and extremely ambitious 
in his profession. He had an important cause on 
hand, and came home one day with a mind pre- 
occupied ; hurried, and impatient to return. The 
dinner hour was four—it struck as he entered the 
house. Annie’s position had been such that she 
knew very little of the mysteries, or rather the 
petty, minute details of house-keeping. She 
imagined that orders once given would be obeyed, 
that servants understood all, did all, which they pro- 
fessed. Mr. Fairchild waited five minutes very pa- 
tiently ; he had not seen his wife all day, and was 
playing the amiable to her ; then, however, his stock 
of Job’s virtue waxed low, and he rang the bell vio- 
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lently. “John,” he exclaimed, as the servant pre- 
sented himself, “‘ Have dinner instantly.” 

“Tt is not ready, sir,” returned the domestic, 
with a coolness and sang-froid which to Harry’s 
perturbed spirit were like adding fuel to the flame. 

‘“‘ Not ready, and why is it not ready ?” he thun- 
dered out in reply. ‘ It should have been on the 
table ten minutes ago; what is the cause of this 
delay?” 

“TI know nothing about it, sir; I have nothing 
to do with it ; I am not the cook,” was the man’s 
answer. 

“Then go and tell the cook, you impertinent 
scoundrel, to come up here; I'll find out whose 
business it is, and they shall attend to it.” 

The cook was received with a torrent of ana- 
themas, informed that if a like delay occurred again 
he should leave the house, to which he replied that 
he was ready to do so immediately, and was 
knocked down for his impertinence. This plea- 
sant little domestic episode did not terminate here. 
Harry Fairchild was conscious that he had de- 
graded himself before his wife, and this enraged 
him at her, and as the unfortunate dinner was dis- 
covered to have been placed on the table half- 
cooked, the torrent burst forth again, and she was 
the victim. He informed her that she ought to 
attend to such matters—his mother always did; 
that she could not expect servants to be punctual 
if they had not frequent hints and remembrances 
to that effect ; all this delivered before the insolent 
waiter, which proceeding would not certainly tend 
to exalt his mistress in his eyes. Annie was too 
astonished to make any reply, and even had she 
been capable of it, would not have condescended 
to vindicate herself before the domestic. The 
scene ended with Mr. Fairchild’s exit in a rage, 
while Mrs. Fairchild retired to shed torrents of 
tears in mingled anger, grief and wounded tender- 
ness. She thought she certainly was the most 
miserable creature breathing, and with the salt 
tears in her eyes, and bitter despair at her heart, 
she vowed she never could be happy again—her 
domestic bliss was destroyed forever. In short, it 
had opened a new page to the lady—it was an 
undreamed of, unimagined revelation. Harry 
Fairchild returned at night in the merriest, most 
delightful, engaging of moods, yet there was a 
tenderness, an empressement, a penitence of man- 
ner, which could not fail to soothe and heal his 
wife’s wounded spirit. He had, as Frederika 
Bremer says, the “magic power” in him, and 
Annie thought him again the “man of men,” and 
she the most blessed of women. The remem- 
brance of the afternoon’s fracas came over her like 
a fearful dream, and at length right willingly she 
forgot it entirely. Several months passed and the 
domestic horizon still was clear ; at length, through 
another little peculiarity of Harry’s, a slight cloud 
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overshadowed it. Never was there a more fascin- 
ating, more winning, more courteous gentleman to 
those he fancied, than Mr. Fairchild, yet the num- 
ber of the favored few, who came under this signi- 
fication, was very limited. He had violent, irrevo- 
cable prejudices, without rhyme or reason, and 
nothing would induce him to conduct with common 
civility to those whom he thus banned. 

“Henry,” said his wife one morning, “ Papa’s 
intimate friends, the Elliots, are in town, and it 
will delight him infinitely if we pay them some 
attention ; indeed, he told me so, and expects it; 
they are going to dine with him to-day—suppose 
we ask them to dine here to-morrow?” 

‘IT do not wish to do any such thing,” returned 
her caro sposo, “I dislike them exceedingly ; Mr. 
Elliot is a narrow-minded, conceited man—Mrs. 
E. a most disagreeable woman. If your father 
chooses to be polite to them he may, but I have no 
idea of having my guests selected, and bons amis 
picked out for me.” 

“But papa will be so hurt and disappointed,” 
soothingly interposed his wife. 

“T cannot help it, if he is,” was the reply, and 
Annie, whose pride, and filial affection, were both 
aroused at this, was meek no Jonger; her latent 
spirit broke out. She informed her lord and mas- 
ter that she considered herself as his equal, and 
she hoped to be allowed a voice in her own house ; 
besides, he was bound in all son-like duty to respect 
and chime in with her father’s wishes, and at all 
events, he had no right, liberty, or permission, to 
allude so disrespectfully to her honored sire, before 
her. All which, to say the least, though it might 
have been veritable truth, it would have been 
better to leave unsaid. 

She received a fitting rejoinder and the alterca- 
tion had this misery in addition to the real—Annie 
felt humbled and degraded that she had permitted 
herself to be angry. She remembered, with bitter 
shame, that her voice had been raised in no very 
gentle key, her eheek had burned, her eye flashed 
with indignation during the controversy; the 
vulgarity of the affair touched her powerfully, 
and it required all her intense love for her husband, 
and an unusual portion of his lover-like assiduities, 
before her peace and quiet were restored. 

These scenes occurred with alarming frequency 
and were not followed by the devotion, penitence 
and renewed affection which attended the first 
escapade. The habit of disputation and fault- 
finding between those thus connected undermines 
and destroys true affection ; there is no perfect love 
where one party feels oppressed and insulted, and 
the other is conscious of tyranny and abuse. 
Some women would have grieved themselves to 
death under it, yet very probably blessed their 
husbands with their dying breath, but Annie was 
not fashioned of such material. After having en- 
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deavored with her whole soul to study and meet 
his wishes, after striving to the minutest thing to 
prevent all occasion for invidious remark, and dis- 
covering that it made not the slightest difference— 
if Mr. Fairchild was in the mood to be pleased, 
heaven and earth could not rouse him, but if on the 
contrary, an angel would not have proved to him 
faultless. Now Annie was no angel, but burdened 
with a mortal’s faults, frailties and infirmities ; the 
consequence was, that what had grieved her at 
first, because it wounded her love, now fell power- 
less, for, in process of time, she became entirely 
alienated from and indifferent to her husband. If 
Mr. Fairchild had talked till within danger of suf- 
focation, Mrs. Fairchild would have preserved her 
calmness and equanimity ; to his most vehement 
bursts of anger, to his bitterest attacks, she 
replied—nothing. ‘True she was not happy, yet 
not as wretched as she had been. She sought 
again the world, and found distraction, if not 
relief, in its round of bewildering gayety. She 
was still beautiful, therefore admired, followed, 
caressed. Never in the palmiest days of her 
belle-ship had her success been more flattering. 
His own sex considered Harry as the happiest, 
most enviable fellow breathing. Little did they 
imagine that the brilliant smiles, the arch, yet 
graceful manner, the racy and spirited nothings, 
which fell from Mr. Fairchild’s lips were exchanged 
at home for a cold, listless apathy and indifference. 
The touch of Ithuriel’s spear could not have 
wrought a more complete, utter transformation, 
than there was from Mrs. Fairchild, the fascinating 
and charming woman of the world, to Mrs. Fair- 
child, the wife. Her cause of grievance no longer 
existed. Harry would as soon have thought of im- 
molating himself as giving way to bursts of anger 
under that calm, tranquil, severe gaze; he felt 
awed, crushed, humiliated, before her. But the 
reformation was too late; words had been spoken 
which could not be forgotten; the fire had expired 
on the altar, love’s lamp was quenched in the dark 
waters of contempt and scorn. And now, with 
all the contrariness of human nature, the affection 
which Harry Fairchild had wounded and trampled 
upon when his, he now craved, desired, languished 
for, when apparently all possibility of recalling it 
was atan end. Never had he loved his wife so 
ardently, so intensely, so devotedly, as now, when 
she counted him as the very dust beneath her feet. 
He lavished the most exquisite gifts on this twice 
raised idol; he presented them with all a lover’s 
delicacy and empressement, yet save receiving and 
condescending to adorn herself with them, Annie 
gave no evidence of being touched or affected. At 
length the conviction came slowly, surely, but irre- 
vocably on Harry Fairchild’s mind, that he had 
lost his wife’s love forever. Such was the effect on 
his enthusiastic, violent, undisciplined nature, that 
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it threw him into a brain-fever, and for weeks he 
lay hovering between life and death. The subject 
which had most absorbed him was the prevailing 
theme of his raving. His bitter misery, his wound- 
ed, crushed affections, his intense, yet sorrowful, 
hopeless love for her, were all revealed. He called 
upon Annie most pitifully; most pathetically he 
entreated her to turn away that cold, contemptu- 
ous gaze—it was burning his brain, it was scorch- 
ing his heart, and then he would shriek aloud in 
apparently insupportable, maddening agony. ‘To 
describe the effect of this on Annie would be in 
vain—her misery, her despair, her bitter yet una- 
vailing penitence. She crouched by his bed through 
live-long days and nights innumerable, with a 
blanched face, and eyes starting, distended and 
fixed full upon him. Now with wild furious gaze, 
and face burning with fever, he would shriek and 
rave ; then, as the fever left him, the gray light of 
morning, which gave it a more ashy, corpse-like 
hue, would display that face livid, emaciated be- 
yond expression—the eyes closed, and the strong 
frame weaker, more helpless than a child’s. Annie 
looked at this wreck of per gay, gallant, graceful 
husband—the remembrance of the devoted, spirited 
lover rose before her; in the dark long night she 
would have wild, insane visions of him, proud and 
stately in the flush and sun-light of his youth, 
stalking in and gazing at his pale phantom extended 
there, then flinging stern, reproachful eyes upon 
her, as he pointed to her work. His generous, 
noble nature—his never-varying kindness as far as 
deeds were concerned—all his virtues, all his per- 
fections, rose like accusing angels before her ; his 
obliquities of temper appeared now but as minute 
spots on the sun’s disk, which dimmed not nor ob- 
scured its wonderful brightness. Then how had 
she dared to set herself up as a judge, with all 
her faults and imperfections on her head? how 
had she dared to arraign, accuse, condemn and 
punish him? how had she obeyed that law which 
directs us to bear with one another’s infirmities ? 
Had she not promised to love, cherish, cleave to 
him—and how had she loved, how had she cher- 
ished? By wounding, agonising, killing him! 
Poor Annie Fairchild! It was wonderful her 
reason did not fail entirely under her self-reproach 
and misery. “Is there then no hope?” she asked, 
as she met the physician’s grave glance, “ Will 
nothing save him?’ 

“Sleep,” he ejaculated, in reply, “if he could 
but sleep !” 

How earnestly did she pray for that saving 
slumber, that it might descend holily, gently, and 
enwrap the wearied and stricken one in its soft 
mantle. Her prayer was heard. The tired eye- 
lids closed, the quick breath grew calm and regular, 
each limb, each sense, was controlled, fettered, by 
the subtle influence—hours passed and with sus- 
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pense, wrought to an agonising height, did she 
await the waking. At length he raised his eyes, 
the light of reason had returned, and they rested 
upon his wife with the look of old, tenderly, con- 
fidingly. Truly she read that she was his “ heart’s 
dearest,” in that glance. 

** Annie, you are here; you have not left me,” 
he murmured, “I have had a dreadful dream, and 
you, love, had fled.” 

He had forgotten the cold wretched days—he 
imagined them visions. She soothed him with 
sweet words—she hushed him with reiterated ex- 
pressions of child-like love, truth and tenderness. 
She woukl not give him time to remember that 
there had been the shadow of a turning—that she 
had been otherwise than his, heart, soul, and for- 
ever. And now the end, finis, conclusion, (for the 


suspicion that one is growing dull does not serve 
to brighten one’s wit.) Henry recovered ; his wife 
did not forget the vows she had made in her 
misery, but, under the rose be it spoken, there cer- 
tainly was less occasion for exercising the divine 
virtues of patience and forgiveness than Mrs. Fair- 
child had anticipated. 

Now there are two morals to be deduced, which, 
jest the reader should fail to mark, are here 
declared right openly. Take warning, oh ye 
wiser, better, nobler half of creation—ye masters 
of the world—when ye put a birdie in a cage, treat 
it gently, kindly, else will it forget to sing, thereby 
causing gloom and despondency to fal] upon you. 
And you, ye tender-hearted, remember that there 
are mutual faults, mutual concessions, mutual for- 
giveness, and shape your conduct accordingly. 
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GRANDEUR 


AND GREATNESS. 


BY JOSEPH BOUGHTON. 


This world is full of grandeur, boy— 
In the sea, the earth, the air; 

The hand of nature, far outspread, 
Shows grandeur everywhere. 


There's grandeur on the lonely beach 
Of the calm and sleeping bay, 

Where, fur as vision’s power can reach, 
The expanse of its waters lay. 


Stern grandeur fills the desert wild, 
Where rocks and sands are seen, 

And beauteous grandeur crowns the woods 
That wave their foliage green. 


Behold it in the stalwart oak, 
When it braves the midnight blast, 
And in the pines, that o’er the deep, 
Their weird-like shaduws cast. 


And mark it in the welkin-dome, 
Studded with shining stars, 

Tn Luna's gentle, silvery beams, 
And the blaze of fiery Mars. 


There’s grandeur in the golden clouds 
That gem the western sky, 

And in the mountains bold that lift 
Their glowing erests on high. 


There's grandeur in the cataract’s roar 
As it leaps to its cave below, 

In the voleano’s billowy smoke 
And its red fire's lurid glow. 


There’s grandeur in the ice-berg’s form, 
Fantastic, strange and cold, 

And in its bright, prismatic hues 
That blaze like molten gold. 


There’s grandeur in the tempest’s power, 
Resistless, onward, proud— ' 

And in the play of the lightning’s gleam, 
As it leaps from cloud to cloud. 
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There's grandeur in the stately halls 
And palaces of kings— 

There's grandeur in the pageantry 
Which wealth or power oft brings. 


There’s grandeur in the pomp and glare, 
Which the millionaire surround, 

In the sheen of his lordly retinue, 
And his wide-spread palace ground. 


But grandeur is not greatness, boy— 
Angels alone have wove 

The wreath of greatness—-it combines 
The perfect law of love. 


There’s greatness in the hero's soul 
When he strikes for his native land, 
When he hurls the oppressor from his seat 
By the might of freedom’s hand. 


There’s greatness in the heart that beats 
With sympathy for men ; 

And in that breast, though riven oft, 
Which can forgive again. 


There’s greatness in the hand that pours 
On wounds the oil and wine; 

There’s greatness in the gem-like tears 
Which fall on pity’s shrine. 


There’s greatness in the indignant flash 
Of virtue’s speaking eye, 

And in the scorn of her curling lip 
When the car of vice rolls by. 


There’s greatness in the thoughtful mind, 
To virtuous musings prone— 

In that philosophy which seeks 
The greatest good alone. 


Not on this wicked planet, boy, 
But up, beyond the skies, 
In the eternal world away, 
The fount of greatness lies. 
Binghampton, N.Y. 
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A WORD THAT WILL BE SPOKEN. 





BY MISS EMILY 





I amin a quandary, O Editor, a complete quan- 
dary, an inextricable maze of don’t-know-what- 
to-do-ativeness ; for duty and pleasure, as is gene- 
rally the case with us poor mundanes, are entirely 
at variance. It is my duty to sit down, and, with 
my pen for a wand, bring up before you and your 
public a hero and heroine, with a just sufficient 
number of minor matters linked about their two 
sweetnesses to conduct them in their anti-smooth 
course, through legions of dangers and difficulties 
to the wondrous climax of all true love. I say 
such is my undoubted, indisputable duty ; but, the 
truth is, I have no mind for the thing. Why, I 
have been taking a drive, a genuine country drive, 
over a road (half of it, at least,) rough enough for 
all purposes of rusticity, and lined on either side by 
the most luxuriant greens of Nature’s own fes- 
tooning. Oh! the very sight would so madden 
you denizens of fevered New York, that your 
heated, baking pavements would never more have 
a foot to press them till the breath of winter had 
blown them fairly cool. I have written a pretty 
name at the top of my page, in the forlorn hope 
that it would raise the romancing spirit now fast 
asleep among my braids ; but, verily, there is no 
romancing when truth (as truth sometimes will, 
even in these degenerate days) has taken the whole 
fortress by storm, and is pressing open the portals 
of your lips to make its bugle-blast heard. You 
couldn’t sit down deliberately then to cook up a 
dish of fibs, Iam sure you could’nt, and neither 
can I. 

As I told you before, { have just had a most ex- 
hilarating drive, going out in the mellow of the 
afternoon, and returning just as the day was 
donning the grizzle; and you would actually be- 
lieve, could you note what others do, that I had 
never looked upon God’s glorious earth before this 
day. I can think of nothing else. Imagination is 
run down, and I have no key to wind it up with, 
so indulge me. I have seen the most beautiful 
spot in the wide world. Ay, the most beautiful, I 
care not what the other be, nor how many poets 
have sung its praises, nor how many pilgrims knelt 
to kiss its soil. True, J have not seen all the 
world, but I care not for that either; I know what 
I know, and what you would know too could you 
have had a seat with me two hours ago. They 
(poets and travellers I mean) may talk of the land 
of the bulbul, of Cashmere, and the vale of 
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Daphné, of Venitian skies, and Ionian islands— 
pshaw! The hackneyed tales have the dust of 
travel on them, and owe all their enchantment to 
distance. I lay my ink-stand against that sand- 
box of yours, that not one of them will compare 
with “ Prospect Hiti’” Were you ever on it? 
I mean that hill sloping to the south-west of our 
young city, looking as though it had gone out like 
Noah’s dove, to find a spot whereon to rest itself ; 
and, catching a glimpse of the fair village at its foot, 
paused in sudden admiration and grew there for- 
ever. If you have never stood upon that uprising 
* piece o’ world,” you had better take the “‘ Knick- 
erbocker” this very night ; for your having been 
abroad is nothing; unless, indeed, it may have 
taught you to appreciate home. But I must tell 
you something of our drive, and if you think the 
public would look “scorny” on my simplicity, 
please just make my bow to Mr. Public, and tell 
him that I can do very well without him; and, 
moreover, punish his carping spirit by refusing to 
desecrate my overflowings of heart by the click of 
type. I desire only to speak, and do not care a 
potato blossom for being heard. 

It was a glorious evening—not hot and dry, 
burning into your flesh like the air from a heated 
but rich, soft and balmy; the light 
breezes touching cheek and brow like an infant’s 
breath, and playing over them—O so deliciously ! 
It was not enough to breathe that air; but, with 


furnace 





opened mouth we drank it in, evincing far greater 
gout, I dare say, than ever honored “ the rosy” of 
a “glorious Apollo.” I say we, for of course I 
was not alone ; an individual that you well wot of 
holding whip and rein, and a lineal descendant of 
the celebrated Puck occupying as large a space as 
could well be appropriated by such a small speci- 
men of what was, before humming-birds went 
“ Glancing like thoughts from flower to flower, 
And seeming as if earth’s loveliest things, 
The brilliants and blossoms, had taken wings.” 

Taking our course past the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and by the borders of fine fields of grain, 
bending gracefully to the light wind just enough to 
exhibit the silver lining of their yet unfaded attire 
—but I will not tell you all this. That bare-footed 
Swiss woman with the bundle of sticks on her 
head ; the group of dirty-faced, bright-eyed child- 
ren, so full of merriment because their baskets 
were full of berries, and their young hearts of 
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hope; the fresh, cool, shadowy woodland; the 
hay-makers, with their scythes and rakes, strong 
arms, and honest, happy faces; the sweet scent 
from the mown fields ; the rippling of little brooks ; 
the delighted jargon of sweet sounds, born of joy- 
ousness in the swelling throats of wee, winged 
things, that were ever careering through the air 
“ like mad ;” the still more delicious melody issu- 
ing from the reedy palace of the far-famed Bob 
Lincoln. All these must find another pen to-day, 
or wait mine on the morrow. Passing onward by 
smali brown houses, looking for all the world like 
little birds’ nests among the vines, and big painted 
ones that gained not a whit upon our hearts by 
their pretensions, we left some factory works in 
the distance, and thence kept a gradual ascent ; so 
very gradual that we should have been scarcely 
aware of it, but for the new beauties continually 
breaking on our view beneath us. We had left 
Utica four miles behind, a busy, bustling town, not 
so large as yours, true, but large enough for all the 
purposes that have induced men to congregate so 
villanously, instead of living in those parts of the 
world which God made. We had left it thus, but 
when we next saw it, we dared not hail it with fa- 
miliar words. A divinity had been at work among 
the bricks and mortar, and all was transformed. 
It was a sweet infant fast asleep in the arms of a 
blooming, beautiful mother, with the dove of peace 
and quietude hovering above it ; and we wondered, 
as we looked, that we ever could have been dis- 
turbed by anxious, or sad, or worldly thoughts, in 
that spot, so girded in by holiness. Before, how- 
ever, we had gained the summit of the ascent, a 
most exquisite view in another direction had half 
won our hearts from this. The magnificent valley 
of the Saquoit was spread out before us, bounded 
by a carcanet of sapphires, all softened and sub- 
dued by the near vicinity of heaven. There was 
that warm, indolent haziness in the atmosphere, 
which casts such a peculiarly enchanting repose 
over every object, though not sufficiently heavy to 
dim a single feature in the landscape ; while the 
clouds, of a rich creaminess, interspersed with folds 
of pearly white, shaded off into fawn and ash, lay 
piled up in huge masses against the sky. Beneath, 
as I have said, was the beautiful valley, holding in 
its lap the pretty village of New Hartford, while 
far away, on its outer verge, among the linked 
sapphires before mentioned, gleamed out two or 
three tiny specks of white, that we knew to be the 
college buildings at Clinton. Verily, the young 
Hamiltonians are to be envied in that New Jeru- 
salem of wonders. Could they not come down to 
Utica with a pedlar’s cart full of those jewels they 
seem to be using for paving-stones? But New 
Hartford—how like were the big houses and the 
little houses! We could in no wise distinguish the 
house of wealth from the roof that sheltered the 
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poor man’s sweated brow. How the birds must 
laugh to see men scramble for “the dross that 
maketh rich!’ Lights and shadows, ever vary- 
ing, chased each other across the valley, while 
many a little cluster of white cottages dotted its 
bright robe, all checkered off, as it was, with ten 
thousand varying shades of green. As the hill 
gradually reared itself between us and the Saquoit, 
we turned and looked down into the valley of the 
Mohawk, taking in at a glance an immense tract 
teeming throughout with beauties, and nursing in 
its fertile soil wealth enough to make a nation 
rich. We seemed to stand upon the brim of a 
large basin, and a finer one was never scooped out 
by the hand of the great Artisan. Close in the 
bottom nestled the fair city of Utica, looking less 
compact indeed, less business-like, than it really 
is, but losing nothing in loveliness by the some- 
what rambling aspect which it owed, in part, to 
‘“‘worlds of green things,” that could not have 
grown up from pavements. From behind a strip 
of woodland, passing like a cincture along the 
side of the hill we occupied, peeped up the white 
buildings of the New York Mills; and so mis- 
chievously life-like did they look, there in their 
close sisterhood, that we almost wondered they did 
not dodge down again when they caught sight of 
us, or stretch up their heads still higher in stubborn 
sauciness. ‘The pretty little Saquoit Creek, by nu- 
merous lacings and interlacings, threaded the 
mazes of hill and valley, copse and meadow, wind- 
ing like a. silver riband on its way; and, in the 
distance, the Mohawk, almost concealed by the 
elms and willows drooping over it, seemed mea- 
suring the base of the Deerfield hills, now and then 
making a diversion in favor of a lower spot of 
ground, and then resuming its original course. 
What thoughts of the time when the springing 
foot of the Indian maiden scarce brushed the dew 
from the wild flowers growing on the river’s mar- 
gin ; what dreamy speculations ; what remembered 
tales of horror ; what visions of days long agone, 
saddened by this life-like picture of generations 
passing—passing even “‘as a tale that is told;” 
what romantic imaginings ; what serious reviews 
of sober truths, in turn occupied our minds, and 
forbade more than broken words, would be an ir- 
relative relation. There are tales of a time when 
blood-stains desecrated the altar of yon table-land ; 
when the enmity between brother-men distorted 
the features of this landscape, now smiling in the 
beams of calm, prosperous peace. There was a 
time when the bold fierce Thayendanegea strode 
through this valley, and when the hills beyond— 
every dingle, every chasm in the jagged rocks, 
every shaded solitary spot where civilized foes and 
their savage allies could congregate, or two men 
meet for counsel, swelled with the mighty secrets 
of portending ill. Now, all was changed. There 
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3 THE LAY OF A SISTER. 175 ; 
& Pe ena 
: was no danger among those hills ; but curtains of { proceeded homeward, wishing all the way that we 
; the softest and most etherial blue, looking as ; were primitive princesses of the soil, who might ; 
> though they might melt away at a touch of the ° build our palaces wherever we listed. 2 
$ finger, seemed dropped from the walls of heaven to ; I shall visit ‘‘ Prospect Hill” again next week $ 
’ shut in a new Eden ; and verily, O Editor, that ; —and the week after—ay, and the week after 
é man must be stark mad who would ask a more ; that, very likely. And, whenever I find a discord 5 
¢ beautiful Eden than the one we now peered into. $ in my spirit, a string too tightly drawn by busy- 3 
* Lingeringly we turned from the exquisite scene, ~ fingered thought, or slackened by sorrow, or knot- 
’ and stepped down into the pleasant little village of > ted by care, thither will I go and give the wayward 
3 Whitesboro’, with its fine situations, fine elms, and g instrument into the hand of beauty, knowing full > 
§ other fine things ; and more lingeringly still we well that she never fails to attune it to happiness. 
; 
¢ THE LAY OF A SISTER. 
; 
§ A lay! a lay! for the sad at heart, There was a time when his every tear Q 
? Who watcheth the waning moon, Fell burning on my heart. é 
$ As the silv'ry clouds from its disk depart, In childhood’s hours, in boyhood’s pride, $ 
; When the night is near its noon. He was my hope, my joy. 
$ Why seeketh she not her needful rest, Our mother gave me when she died ¢ 
$ When the insects fold their wings— ; A charge to love her boy. : 
6 When the wild bird sinks on its downy nest Her infant boy, while I had grown 
Q ” And the drowsy night ow! sings ? To woman's fullest prime ; 
She sitteth beside the sick man’s couch, Since then my constant heart hath known 
> And counteth the dreary hours! No change of aught but time. 
He feels on his brow her lightest touch, My love has been sought by the good and wise, 
Like dew on the sleeping flowers. But I dared not plight my troth— 
With a labored breath and a stifled moan ; Oh, mother! I felt that thy angel eyes 
, He wakes at the dead of night, 2 Were gazing upon us both. 
He speaks in a low and trembling tone, $ Were gazing upon his opening youth, 
; And his dim eye shuns the light. Upon my waning bloom. 
> Why have they curtained my fevered bed ? And I felt that the promise I made in truth 
I pine for the dew fraught breeze ; Had spoken my earthly doom. 
Gh} tet. Rqeatie on my aching heed And now he has taken a fair young bride, 
As it does on the whispering tress. And my lips have blessed the tie, 
Speak to me, love! thou hast still been near, ‘ Though he hovers no more by his sister's side, 
As I tossed on my couch of pain ; 2 Nor watches her guardian eye! 
I have felt on my brow thy stealthy tear— : I have wooed the loved one to seek repose, 
Ch, weep not for me again ! ; That she may not look pale to-morrow, 
Speak but a word !— no voice is heard, ¢ For the smallest blight on his blushing rose ¢ 
But a ready hand is there, Would burden his heart with sorrow. 
He feels the locks on his hot brow stirred, ; He sleeps, for he thinks her by his side! 
By a breath of the midnight air. : How holy is the love 
He feels the touch of the goblet’s rim 5 Which my brother feels for his fair young bride! 
On his parched and glowing lips, $ ’Tis surely blessed above. 
; A Wal fe Coawe' et he wated-lgt Cie ; Yet, mother, mine is not a joyless life, 
§ As the cooling draught he sips. : For many are happy around me— 
“There is but one,’’ he murmurs soft, 5 I might have been now a care-worn wife, 
And languidly sinks to rest, > Had not my promise bound me. 
While a name that his lips had uttered oft, : "Tis true I have no one to watch my eye 
Seems only by sleep suppressed. 2 And mark if a tear be swelling, 
“ There is but one,”’ she says—’tis well : Or to catch the breath of a smothered sigh 
That loved one sweetly sleeps, The heart's deep sorrow quelling. 
A sister's heart with grief may swell— But I live among fresh young hearts that pour 
None heed ker when she weeps. Affections streams about me, 
He knows me not as I watch him here! And I bathe my soul in the kindly shower 
And well it is my part; That might not have fallen without me. 
Reena nnn sn~snnnnnnrnnnrnnwnan sna. e5 PPP PPAR Nnereerrsrnmmrmrmmrm~monmwm WAAAY 
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& THE WILLEY HOUSE. 
Ba A TRUE TALE OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NOTCH. 
ct =m 
ci BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


Tue melancholy fate of a well known family, whose 
picturesque residence was in the very midst of the 
White Mountain range in New Hampshire, has 
formed the subject of more than one attempt of the 


guide pointed out to us the former dwelling place 
of the “ Willey family;” and the scene of that 
wonderful and appalling catastrophe, the memory 
of which throws such a deep melancholy over this 


Oe eA 


poet and the romancer. But the simple narrative, devoted valley, was full before us. 
with no other adornment than the truth itself, may 
not prove less interesting to the reader than either 
poetry or romance ; for it is one of those instances 
in which “ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

It was in the year 1836 that I was journeying 
with a large party of travellers through that extra- 
ordinary pass in the mountains of New Hampshire 
which is called ** The Notch.” As we entered it, 
the rain, which had just before been falling in tor- 
rents, abated and enabled us to observe minutely 
the features of the glorious scenery around us. We 
were winding our way among the bases of high 
mountains, springing upward from the level on 


“ An everlasting hill was torn 
From its eternal base, and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapors drest, 
To where a household are at rest! 

The mountain-sepulchre of hearts beloved ! 
The cottage stood ; while the monarch trees 
Leaned back from the encountering breeze, 

As the tremendous pageant moved ! 
The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 
Came down from his rock, and his path was shown, 
In barrenness und ruin, where 
The secret of his power lies bare. 
His rocks in nakedness arise ! 
His desolations mock the skies !”’ 


The “ Willey house” stands, as I have said, at 





which we stood, and burying their lofty peaks in 
the clouds that still hung in dark and heavy mass- 
es above them. ‘The mist, thinner than the dense 
clouds that filled the upper air, was curling upward 
and downward along the lower levels of the many 
hill-sides in wreaths of fantastic shapes, displaying 
in succession a series of the most picturesque land- 
scapes, like the shifting of scenery upon the stage. 
In the midst of the general admiration excited by 
this scene of varied beauty, we became aware of 
our near approach to a point which, we had been 
told at our last stopping place, we should find one 


the foot of one of the loftiest of the White Moun- 
tains, with a small, natural knoll thrown up directly 
inits rear. In the summer of 1826, a young woman 
and her four children were sitting in that cottage 
awaiting the return of her husband and their father 
from the plain above the “* Notch,” where his duties 
had detained him until a later hour than usual. 
The night had fallen, and the supper table was 
spread in readiness for the arrival of the master of 
that simple family. It was, though in midsummer, 
a chilly evening, and a bright wood fire burned 
merrily upon the hearth, and aided the beams of 
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what chilled as he came in sight of the ruddy glow 
that was thrown from the windows of the Willey 
cottage, he abandoned his intention of pushing on 


many mighty avalanches had traversed. At the 

foot of one of the highest and most corrugated of 

these, and standing closely upon the road side, our 
176 


of the most interesting in our whole journey. We } the candle which stood on the table, in giving the 

> et had come to a sudden turn among the hills we had § little cabin a cheerful and comfortable aspect. % 
ris been all the morning traversing, and found our- Suddenly a loud rumbling noise, like the mutter-  ¢ ' 
| gis selves entering a broad, circular valley at the base } ing of distant thunder, but shorter and more abrupt, 3 
it ee of the wide mountain range, which rose amphithe- 2 was heard. As the cottage trembled with the ; ; 

_ ee atrically all around us as far as the eye, looking ; concussion of air occasioned by the shock, the good * 

fi Mi on either side, could reach. Green meadows, with : woman, (who was singularly fair and beautiful, it é 

) cist Y here and there a few trees, and some attempts at } is said,) doubtless remembered that such noises 2 

oe cultivation, were visible in the valley, as the eye } had not been unusual that season, and, moreover, ; 

7 ae. took in the landscape that lay stretched out before that they had always accompanied the numerous ; 

; ‘ett us; and in the midst of the whole there ran a { slides which were constantly occurring among $ 

ee noisy and shallow stream, which struck us all, } those mountains. She put her sleeping babe into * 

i e) however, as being unusually broad and rapid in its 3 the bed in the adjoining room, and resuming her 3 

a flow. We had listened, the evening before, to the } knitting, sat down once more to await her hus- é 

* fake . tale of that swift torrent, and now we gazed upon $ band’s return. ° 

ie it with silent awe. It was about an hour after this that a single 3 

‘ oH The dark hill-sides, bounding our view on either ; horseman was taking his solitary way down the } 

Le hand, were deeply indented with the paths that 2 mountain-pass I have described. Feeling some- ; 
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to the lower Crawford’s that night, and dismounted 
at the door of the house, which was standing wide 
open. No one answering his call, as he held his 
bridle in his hand before the cottage, he deter- 
mined to stable his horse himself; and for this 
purpose he crossed the narrow road in the direc- 
tion, as he had reason to remember very well, of 
the barn belonging to the Willeys. But no such 
building was there! Perplexed with doubts, the 
traveller tied his horse to a stake in the fence be- 
side the cabin, and went in. 

There stood the table in the middle of the floor, 
the candle burning brightly, and the fire blazing 
cheerily upon the hearth. But nothing living met 
the eye, or greeted the ear of the stranger, ex- 
cepting a cat, which was playing with a ball of 
worsted attached to some knitting work that seemed 
to have been thrown or dropped carelessly upon 
the floor. A feeling of horror, he could not tell 
why, crept over the wayfarer as he gazed upon the 
scene. Where were the members of that family 
for whom all this comfort had been prepared— 
nay, some of whom had, as he could plainly per- 
ceive, within a few short moments, been enjoying 
it? There was no human habitation, he well 
knew, within many miles, and the nearest, by more 
than one half, was that one which he had left more 
than an hour before in “ The Notch.” He had 
ridden over the only road between the two points, 
and had met no one. He went into the sleeping- 
room adjoining the apartment he had first entered. 
There was the bed, the covering thrown down to 
the foot, and the traveller observed that the bedding 
had been pressed but slightly, and, as he thought 
he could surely perceive, by no other form than that 
of an infant. ‘There were two other rooms in the 
cottage, into both of which he went, but no sign 
of human inhabitant was visible. 

He returned into the open air. The night was 
star-lit and clear. The air was cold and bracing, 
although it was in July. The stranger walked 
forth a few paces into the road. He had been in 
the habit of travelling over it once every year, but 
he remembered only its more prominent features ; 
yet he thought that the little river or brook which 
ran through the vailey was noisier then than he 
had ever before known it to be; and as he had 
met with some more obstruction in the road while 
on foot than he had seemed to do when mounted, 
a short time before, he thought, too, that there 
was some change in the level of the highway since 
he was last there. But these changes, if, indeed, 
they were not merely imaginary, proved quite in- 
sufficient to afford him the least clue to the mys- 
tery that was every moment becoming more and 
more intolerable to him. He threw himself once 
more upon his saddle, and rode rapidly back to 
the younger Crawford’s in “ The Notch.” Hav- 
ing told the latter the story of his inexplicable ad- 
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venture, he remounted, while the son of the forest 
called up his men, and all taking horse went down 
to the valley without loss of time. 

‘“‘ Did you hear any noises, stranger, like the fall 
of slides from the hills, as you rode along, to- 
night?” asked Tom Crawford of the traveller. 

‘‘ Yes, one,” was the reply ; “one, since that 
which you recollect we both heard, just as I was 
leaving your house, at dusk.” 

‘* When did you hear the second report?” said 
Crawford. 

“ About twenty minutes before I reached Wil- 
ley’s,” replied the traveller. ‘‘ It was far louder 
than the other, and continued much longer, like 
thunder echoing among the mountains.” 

The hardy mountain forester was puzzled. 
** Suppose it were a slide! What then? The peo- 
ple gone, and nothing destroyed!” Thus musing, 
he reached the entrance to the valley, at the head 
of the excited party. It immediately became evi- 
dent to the practised eye of the mountaineer that 
an avalanche of unusual extent had fallen from the 
lofiy peak which towered toward the clear mid- 
night sky, directly in the rear of the cottage. It 
was dark, and he could not discern minute objects, 
but it was easy to perceive that a huge heap of 
gravel lay across the road in front of the house, 
and it soon appeared obvious to Crawford that the 
burn, which had stood exactly opposite to the cot- 
tage, had been carried away by theslide. Passing 
on a few steps below the house they could per- 
ceive that a portion of the mass of earth had fallen 
on the lower as well as the upper side of the cottage, 
and that the two had reunited their tremendous 
forces nearly in front of the unharmed habitation ! 

The party entered the house. Everything, even 
to the quiet slumbering of the unconscious animal 
that lay upon the hearth, was as calm and still 
and death-like as when left by the stranger some 
hours before. And no human life was there ! 

“They have fled from the avalanche, to seek 
shelter in the valley,” suggested the traveller. 

‘Yes, they have gone down to the tent!” ex- 
claimed his companion. “ Why didn’t I think of 
that before? The tent! the tent! I know where 
itis. They set it up on purpose, for these slides 
are happening, at this time of the year, almost 
every day ; and this summer they have been more 
frequent than ever. So Willey had a tent put up, 
down by the brook.” 

But no tent could be found! The brook was 
now a swift and turbulent flood, and was flowing 
a broad, resistless stream, over the site of the camp 
of refuge ; all who had fied thither were lying cold 
beneath its waves; while the cottage, whence the 
lost ones had fled for safety, was standing there 
in the still, clear night, safe and unharmed! 

It stands there to this day. But its door remains 
ever open, and still no human !ite is there! 
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THE MAID OF CHE-KYANG. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the reign of Kien-lung, 1736, the Ladrone 
Islands on the coast of China were infested with 
vast hordes of the most desperate and daring pirates. 
Large squadrons were fitted out from these islands 
even under the very eyes of government, and 
boldly proceeded to sea to commit their daring 
piracies. They were a terror not only along the 
coast of Cochin-China, but even to the shores of 
Formosa, and, indeed, so daring were they as to 
have at one time anchored a fleet of nearly eight 
thousand war junks in a bay near Canton. 

They were commanded by a bold and desperate 
outlaw, named Ching-yih, who, availing himself 
of the cupidity of these desperadoes, as a means to 
encourage their cruelty and the terror of his own 
name, is said to have paid each man ten taéls for 
the head of every prisoner brought before him. 
But at length this terrible Ching-yih was accident- 
ally drowned, and his widow Kea-she assumed the 
command of the whole piratical force. Her cour- 
age and her cruelty were worthy of her deceased 
consort, for, if possible, under her dominion this 
horde of bucaneers became even more formidable. 
This is a rare, and, perhaps, the only instance in 
the annals of Chinese history, where the female 
sex are held in such contempt and derogation, that 
men, and those, too, of the most lawless and des- 
perate character, have held themselves in subjec- 
tion to a woman—but such was the fact. 

Two sons alone were the offspring of Ching-yih 
and Kea-she ; as different in their characters as is 
the wild mountain torrent, foaming and raging on 
its devastating course, from the gentle stream which 
glides so peacefully through its verdant banks, 
sprinkled with the flowers which its own revivify- 
ing power has called forth. Lon-chi, the eldest, 
partook of all the ferocity and cruel daring of his 
parents. Nosooner was he old enough to wield 
the bow, or handle the pike, than he fearlessly fol- 
lowed in the train of the outlaws, claiming only as 
a reward for any display of youthful courage, the boon 
of torturing with his own hands the victims whose 
unhappy destiny had placed them in their power. 

Such was Lon-chi—but how different the youthful 
Kon-chi! Graceful and beautiful as Adonis, he 
was brave, noble and generous. He turned sor- 
rowing away from the daily seenes of bloodshed 
he — — to behold, and although in the 
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cause of justice, or for his country’s glory, he 
would have shone the bravest of the brave, he now 
shunned as much as he abhorred the life of these 
island bucaneers. 

From his earliest childhood Kon-chi had man- 
ifested an engrossing earnestness for literature. 
The works of Confucius, of Mencius, and other 
eminent scholars of the Celestial Empire, were 
ever in his hands, and their principles and precepts 
he adopted and cherished as his rule of conduct. 
Although the habits and disposition of Kon-chi 
were so much the reverse of that bold and bloody 
commerce which for many successive generations 
had distinguished the race of Ching-yih, it was 
only for him that the tender nature of woman ever 
humanized the heart of his mother Kea-she. 
Fondly did she love him—there was a charm, a 
soothing influence in the society of this her young- 
est boy, which, falling like the gentle rain from 
heaven, insensibly seemed to soften that arid and 
flinty soil which had choked up those springs of 
tender affections and sympathies wont to gush forth 
so beautifully in the heart of woman. There were 
times, it is true, when she urged and even com- 
manded him to abandon his books—to quit the 
listless and inactive life he led, for the turmoil! and 
bloody scenes of piratical warfare ; yet in a few 
hours she would forget both her commands and 
threats, and seek only the means to advance still 
farther the peaceful pleasures of her son. She 
furnished him with the most liberal sums of money 
that he might prosecute his desire for travel and 
improvement ; she caused to be constructed for his 
use one of the most beautiful barges which ever 
floated on the Chinese waters; and gave to his 
command a band of trusty men chosen by himself 
from among the horde—-men who were human, 
and who gladly turned from the life to which force 
and fear had alone consigned them, to submit 
themselves to the more congenial authority of 
Kon-chi. 

In proportion as Kea-she loved and indulged her 
youngest son did the heart of the elder, Lon-chi, 
increase in bitterness and hatred to his brother. 
He embraced every opportunity to revile and 
insult him—encouraged also the sneers and jests of 
his familiars at the cowardly and pusillanimous 
nature of Konchi, and strove by every means to 
anger his dignified forbearance. 

At length the latter voluntarily banished himself 
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almost entirely from the Ladrones—only returning 
occasionally to gladden the eyes of his mother, 
for whom he felt filial love and sorrow, yet un- 
mingled with that respect which binds the heart 
of the son to a mother so closely, and which if 
destroyed, alas, how humbling the situation of that 
mother in the eyes of a noble and upright child! 

Kon-chi accordingly visited the great cities of 
the Empire—made himself acquainted with their 
arts and sciences; and also took great delight in 
the more humble scenes of rural life. He visited 
Japan, and other contiguous isles, and after an ab- 
sence of more than a year returned once more to 
his native isle to embrace his mother. 

He arrived on the bridal eve of his brother. The 
haughty Hoo-she, daughter of the next chieftain 
in command to himself, was the bride, and enter- 
tainments of the most magnificent nature were in 
preparation. The sound of drums, trumpets and 
gongs, mingled with the softer notes of flutes and 
stringed instruments, echoed from cliff to cliff, and 
from fortress to fortress through those rocky isles, 
and stole afar out over the waters, now bathed in 
the first beams of the rising moon. Gorgeous 
palanquins hung around with lanterns of every 
form and color, resembling fish, birds and serpents, 
and borne by carriers dressed in the gayest and 
most fantastic fashion, with bands of music at their 
side—banners flying on which were portrayed 
geese and ducks, while the living birds themselves 
were borne in front in golden cages—were already 
issuing forth from the brilliantly illuminated for- 
tress of Kea-she, to escort the bride elect to the 
dwelling of the fierce Lon-chi. 

Kon-chi mingled not with these festivities, but 
sought the presence of his mother. Kea-she 
received him with kindness, but apparently the 
scenes going on around her, in which her eldest 
son bore so conspicuous a share, had aroused the 
spirit of vanity and ambition within her. After 
a slight conversation, in which affection bore but 
little share, she in a more stern and haughty man- 
ner demanded of her son how long he was to 
continue a life so disgraceful to his birth and line- 
age—reproaching him with cowardice, and for 
concealing, under an affected taste for literature, 
only a craven and grovelling spirit. 

“ Behold thy brother Lon-chi,” she continued ; 
“like the God of Thunder, when he frowns, he 
hurls down destruction and devastation on his ene- 
mies—with the flash of his eye they are consumed ! 
Look forth—see from how many island peaks fear- 
lessly waves the flag of our race! And at yonder 
floating armament which covers our waters! Does 
the blood of Ching-yih flow in your veins? and 
are you not aroused to deeds of daring by the sight? 
And listen—hear you not the sound of music? and 
flashes not yonder brilliant array upon your eye? 
Yes, Lon-chi, the brave, weds with the dark-eyed 
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Hoo-she, the loveliest daughter of our tribe.” 
Then suddenly fixing her piercing gaze upon 
Kon-chi, who remained standing firm but respect- 
ful before his excited parent, she continued: 
‘** Kon-chi, you are not now to learn for the first 
time the laws which govern our mighty band, for 
they were taught you even in your earliest infancy, 
by the death struggles—by the piercing shrieks of 
those wretches who dared to disobey them! ‘ Wo, 
then, to him,’ says the great Ching-yih, ‘ who weds 
with the daughter of a stranger! wo to him who 
may look with pleased eye upon the charms of 
other than a daughter of our tribe! Torture and 
death await the criminal—torture the most horri- 
ble—death the most ignominious !’ Then beware, 
Kon-chi, if, in thy life of indolence and fancied 
pleasure, thou list to the music of other voices than 
here might charm thine ear, or look with delight 
upon other eyes than here might meet thy glance— 
or if thou takest a stranger to thy bosom, then 
mark me, theu art doomed! Not even the glory 
of calling Ching-yih father—Kea-she mother— 
can avert thy fate. Thy punishment shall be the 
more severe, that the illustrious example shall 
cause all future generations to tremble and for- 
bear!” 

The fears of Kea-she were, however, without 
foundation, for never yet had the heart of Kon-chi 
felt the influence of love. Many and beautiful 
were the maidens who had attracted his notice, 
but they were to him as the bright flashing stars-— 
glorious and lovely to look upon—giving light and 
beauty to his path, yet leaving in his heart no 
trace that they had ever been. 





CHAPTER Il. 


The crescent moon peered through the dark 
glossy foliage of the India fig and banian trees in- 
terspersed with the graceful yulan, which shadowed 
a lovely garden in the Province of Che-kyang. 
The air was heavy with the rich odor of the mag- 
nolia, ye-hiang-ho, azelia, orange blossoms, and 
countless fragrant shrubs—a fountain, encircled by 
a low marble balustrade crowned with jars of 
beautiful plants, sent forth the most soothing mur- 
murs, while the gold and silver fish, sporting be- 
neath the mirrored surface, flashed like jewels in 
the moon’s rays. A few yards from this lovely 
fountain, a flight of marble steps adorned with 
images, each bearing some fragrant shrub, led to a 
gentle eminence on which stood a pavilion hung 
with the most gorgeous silks wrought in tasteful 
designs with thread of gold, and which seemed as 
if it were suspended within the gigantic branches 
of the rare ou-tong-chu, whose thousands of large 
snowy blossoms exhaled the most delicious fra- 
grance as they were gently swayed by the light 
evening wind. 
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At one extremity of the pavilion the curtains 
were partially drawn aside, disclosing a view of the 
interior. The floor was paved with lapis-lazuli 
and white jasper, representing birds, flowers, 
et cetera—large vases of the most exquisite designs 
were scattered here and there—the chairs and 
couches were covered with white satin, embroid- 
ered with the richest colors, while, in the centre, a 
small jet d’eau of perfumed water, dropping upon a 
pavement formed of the sonorous yu, so rare and 
valuable, caused a constant variety of agreeable 
sounds, as the humming of bees over beds of 
violets. 

Upon one of these couches reclined a fair young 
maiden. One small hand was pressed upon her 
lovely brow, from which the dark hair was drawn 
back and caught in the beak of a silver fong-hoang, 
whose delicate wings shaded her temples as a veil, 
while the long glittering tail, studded with minute 
gems of emeralds and rubies, formed a most grace- 
ful and beautiful plume. The other hand rested 
upon a small musical instrument resembling a 
guitar, which, as the Chinese maiden carelessly 
swept the strings, gave forth sweet and mournful 
sounds, Her little foot, encased in a jeweled slip- 
per, twinkled like a star from the cushion on 
which it rested. 

Apparently the thoughts of the maiden were soar- 
ing far away from the present scene, for twice had 
the name of Leet-sie been pronounced in a sweet 
voice by a young girl, who advanced gently from 
the more retired recesses of the pavilion, ere the 
former seemed aware of her presence. 

“‘ Thy voice, dear Ma-che, sounds sweet as the 
murmuring of the dove. Methought our blessed 
Queen of Heaven whispered ‘ Leet-s.e,’ and called 
me to her side.” 

* Still so pensive, dear Leet-sie,” answered the 
other maiden. ‘ Why art thou now ever sad and 
tearful, and thy voice low and trembling, even as the 
strings of thy lute when the wind whispers through 


- them?” 


Leet-sie made no answer, but buried her face in 
her little hands. Ma-che continued: 

“ Dost thou forget, my own Leet-sie, that when 
next yonder moon shall dance upon the waters 
of the Golden Lake, then with sounds of sweet- 
est harmony—with flashing laterns, and torches, 
whose brilliancy shall make the darkness hide 
itself beneath the waters of the Yellow Sea, 
thou wilt be borne from thy father’s palace in a 
gorgeous palanquin, to become the bride of the 
great Kia-chan?—of him whose eyes have even 
looked upon the face of the Emperor, nor yet been 
blinded by the dazzling glory! From all the 
daughters of Che-kyang, thee hath he chosen for 
his consort——thee, who can call the mighty warrior 
Long-han father! Then why are the stars of 
thy forehead darkened? and why do those pearly 
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eye-lids tremble? Tell me, dear Leet-sie.” 
The maiden was about to reply, when suddenly 
a low strain of music swept the air. Uttering an 
exclamation of delight, Leet-sie half rose from her 
seat, bent eagerly forward, and with one hand 
raised, as if to bespeak attention, remained listen- 
ing to the notes. 

The strain ceased—and all was still. Then 
turning and throwing her arms around the neck of 
Ma-che, Leet-sie murmured : 

“ Alas whatcanI do? Listen, dear Ma-che, to 
my secret—-but bury it in thy heart deep and for- 
ever. Hark! again.” 

And again a soft and gentle air mingled with 
the low music of the fountain. 

Quickly throwing a veil around her, Leet-sie, 
with trembling hand, caught up the Jute, and timid- 
ly ran her fingers over the strings, which responded 
as though brushed by the wing of some frightened 
bird. A slight rustling was heard—a shower of 
white blossoms from the quivering branch of the 
ou-tong-chu fell around the entrance of the pavi- 
lion, and a youth sank on his knees before -the 
couch of Leet-sie! 

Ma-che uttered a faint scream—drew her veil 
over her face—and fled timidly from the presence 
of the stranger youth. 





CHAPTER III. 

Long-han, the father of Leet-sie, was the most 
renowned warrior throughout all Che-kyang ; 
indeed, the neighboring provinces of Fokien and 
Kiang-nan could boast no braver soldier. His 
name had rung even in the ears of the Emperor 
Kien-lung, who, as a reward, permitted him the 
honor of wearing the ‘“‘ yellow button,” allowed 
only to Princes of the Blood. ‘Ten thousand of 
the bravest soldiers of Che-kyang were at his com- 
mand. His palace, situated on the flowery bor- 
ders of the beautiful lake Si-hou, was more sump- 
tuous than that of the greatest mandarin in the 
province, while love and harmony breathed the 
gentlest spirit of happiness throughout the interior 
of this luxurious abode. 

Ouly three moons had waned prior to the events 
last related, when Kon-chi, the son of the terrible 
pirate Ching-yih, in one of his rambles in this de- 
lightful province, had seen and loved Leet-sie, the 
only daughter of Long-han. 

In one of those beautiful pleasure boats, so 
adorned with flowers that they resemble some 
large and exquisite bouquet floating on the limpid 
waters of the lake, had the females of Long-han’s 
household embarked to enjoy the soft breeze which 
came wafted from the Yellow Sea across the spicy 
groves which shaded its borders. 

It was near the rainy season, when sudden and 
frequent storms arise ; and while yet the dip of the 
oars sounded in unison with the notes of flutes and 
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other gentle wind instruments, one small dark 
cloud appeared as a speck upon the blue sky—the 
whole heavens were suddenly obscured—-the wind 
seized the frail bark and tossed her like some fairy 
plaything upon the now foaming waters of the lit- 
tle lake. The thunder rolled, while the lightning, 
as in sport, flashed and danced across the angry 
heavens. The unskilful and frightened mariners, 
instead of endeavoring to guide the little boat, 
prostrated themselves on the deck, uttering prayers 
to the gods of storms and winds, while loud 
screams and sobs from the cabin mingled with the 
roar of the elements. At that perilous momenta 
light bark, gaided by one single hand, is seen ra- 
pidly sculling the foaming waves, and soon reaches 
the doomed pleasure boat. Kon-chi springs on 
the deck—he seizes the abandoned rudder—his 
voice restores courage to the frightened sailors and 
comfort to the drooping females, who, totally for- 
getful in this hour of danger of that reserve to 
which custom dooms them, now cling tremblingly 
around him, and call upon him tosave them. 

The eye of Kon-chi falls upon the unveiled coun- 
tenance of Leet-sie, pale, yet beautiful as the fa- 
bled houri. His efforts redouble ; once more he 
turns to look upon the maiden, while love, more 
powerful than the elements, calms the terrors of 
Leet-sie, and aids the arm of Kon-chi to her 
rescue. The boat is soon safe by one of those 
massive galleries which here and there span the 
more narrow surface of the lake. He then falls 
upon his knee before the blushing maiden, im- 
prints one kiss upon her hand, springs upon the 
gallery and is gone. 

Already was the youthful Leet-sie promised in 
marriage to the great Kia-chan. In accordance 
with the arbitrary custom of the empire, Leet-sie 
had never looked upon the features of her future 
lord, yet, submissive to the will of her parents, she 
had unmurmuringly consented to become the bride 
of Kia-chan. The most magnificent presents had 
been showered upon the youthful beauty by the 
bridegroom elect. The richest silks from Persian 
looms—pearls and gems of rare and dazzling beauty 
—shawls from the vale of Cashmere—birds of ex- 
quisite plumage, confined in cages of silver-net, 
which continually poured forth the most enchant- 
ing notes—these and a thousand other rare and 
precious gifts were lavished upon the fair Leet- 
sie; and already the luxurious apartments pre- 
pared in the mansion of Kia-chan seemed lonely 
without the presence of their young and beautiful 
mistress. As soon, therefore, as the pale fragrant 
blossom of the double flowering almond should bud 
amid its spicy foliage, it was determined the im- 
patient bridegroom should reeeive the trembling 
Leet-sie from the hands of her brave father. 

But alas, the sudden storm which had swept the 
calm surface of the lake had as suddenly disturbed 
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that peaceful tranquility which had ever reigned in 
the pure bosom of the Chinese maid. No longer 
did she take delight in the splendors which sur- 
rounded her; the voices of the singing birds had 
lost their power to charm, and seated in the midst 
of those gorgeous gifts which slaves were continu- 
ally placing before her, Leet-sie remained silent 
and sad, her pale face bathed in tears ; yet when- 
ever the graceful image of the brave youth who 
had rescued her from a watery grave flitted before 
her, her little heart fluttered, and those cheeks, be- 
fore so pale, now vied in bloom with the blushing 
pomegranate. 

Again the daring Kon-chi kneels before Leet- 
sie, and gazes unreproved upon those charms 
which have destroyed his peace of mind forever, 
unless he can win the maid to his home in the 
Pirate Isles. Their vows of love are interchanged, 
and at length the daughter of the mighty Long- 
han consents to flee far from her father’s palace, 
far from Kia-chan, who even then awaits his 
bride. Disguised in the most common garb, as at- 
tendant upon the handsome youth Kon-chi, Leet- 
sie is soon far beyond the confines of Che-kyang ; 
a few days, and they are safe beyond pursuit amid 
the rocky defiles of the Ladrones. 

Here, in a spot almost inaccessible to mortal 
footsteps, had Kon-chi already constructed a 
dwelling suitable for his lovely Leet-sie. He had 
caused to be borne thither the richest and most fra- 
grant woods wherewith to rear his fairy palace. 
The doors and pillars were of sandal-wood, on 
which birds and flowers were exquisitely de- 
lineated with inlaid ivory. Silken hangings of 
delicate azure adorned the walls—couches, formed 
of silver filigree and pearl, were cushioned with 
satin of pale rose color—curtains of fine silver net- 
work, so flexible that with each breath of wind 
they moved gently to and fro, gleaming in the air 
as moonbeams on the water, were suspended over 
the doors and windows, and the little foot of the 
beautiful bride pressed only upon carpets of rich 
velvet.. The sound of falling cascades and foun- 
tains, mingled with the sweet notes of birds, 
charmed the ear, while, as the mountain wind 
whispered through the branches of the superb 
flowering trees, which the love of Kon-chi had 
caused to be transplanted thither, it wafted to the 
senses an odor more delicious than the breath of 
June roses. 

A body of armed followers were ever at hand, 
and each rocky defile which led to this abode of 
love and happiness was guarded by a chosen 
troop ; for too well did Kon-chi know that not- 
withstanding the love with which his mother Kea- 
she regarded him, should she discover his re- 
treat, his beloved Leet-sie would fall an instant 
victim to her wrath and the stern laws of the 
pirate horde. ‘Twice, unarmed and alone, had Kon- 
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chi visited the fortress where his mother held such 
absolute command over thousands of the wild and 
lawless pirates. He had been each time received 
with great kindness and favor, which only seemed 
to rouse anew the bitter hatred that lay hidden 
in the heart of the wicked Lon-chi. 

Again did Kea-she urge upon Kon-chi to wed 
with one of the fair daughters of the tribe ; his re- 
newed refusal seemed to kindle her suspicion and 
her anger, for in a voice tremulous with rage, and 
eyes flashing defiance, she exclaimed : 

‘* Again I tell thee, Kon-chi, to beware ; for, by 
the head of Confucius I swear that should’st thou 
wed with a stranger maid, were she the daughter 
of the Emperor, the mighty Kien-lung, death to 
thee, and a torture worse than death to her, shall 
be thy reward !” 

And Kon-chi left the presence of his mother 
with dread forebodings at his heart, followed by the 
sneers and malicious eye of Lon-chi. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A year of blissful happiness had rapidly flown 
over the youthful pair, when one day as Kon-chi 
was returning from a ramble through the intersti- 
ces of the mountain, he several times fancied he 
detected the sound of footsteps close behind him ; 
but whenever he turned to look around him all 
was still; the ring-dove flew from her nest amid 
the deep foliage of the Mo-wang, and the whizzing 
of pheasants, startled from their covert in the deep 
jungle, were the only sounds that met his ear. 
Still the fears of Kon-chi were aroused, and no 
sooner did he reach his peaceful dwelling than he 
ordered his followers to scour the defiles in every 
direction, and bring to his presence any persons 
they might find lurking therein. Nor were his 
precautions vain, for scarce an hour had passed ere 
one of the mest daring of his brother’s band was 
brought before him. Two of these outlaws had 
been discovered prowling within a few rods of 
Kon-chi’s abode. One had unfortunately effected 
his escape ; the other, after a desperate resistance, 
and mortally wounded, was at length captured. 
Dogged and sullen, he stood before Ken-chi, re- 
fusing to answer every question that was put to 
him, and died at length, breathing only oaths and 
defiance toward his captors. 

“We must fly, star of my life,” cried Kon-chi, 
pressing Leet-sie to his bosom. “‘ The hatred and 
jealousy of my wicked brother have at length dis- 
covered our retreat; even now we may be too 
late!” 

Then ordering his men to proceed cautiously in 
advance, and clasping the light form of Leet-sie in 
his arms, Kon-chi turned sorrowing away from the 
charming spot which had so long sheltered their 
loves. Wearily they began their descent down 
the steep mountain slopes. Ina small cove, on the 








western side of the Ladrones, the beautiful tra- 
velling barge of Kon-chi was moored ; but, death 
to his hopes! As the wide expanse of ocean 
burst on his view, he saw he was too late; that 
his enemies already held possession of the only 
means of escape for his beloved Leet-sie. 

“Too late—too late!” he exclaimed ; “ but on, 
my brave fellows. Strike down the pirate band!” 

Then placing the trembling Leet-sie in safety, 
and leaving a chosen guard around her, Kon-chi 
placed himself at the head of his men, and, like a 
torrent, they rushed down the mountain to battle 
with the foe. The combat was short and deci- 
sive. Love nerved the arm of Kon-chi; his valor 
inspired his followers with renewed courage, and 


vin a short time scarce one of the pirates but lay 


weltering in blood upon the sands. Swiftly re- 
turning now to the trembling Leet-sie, Kon-chi 
again took her in his arms and bore her to the 
barge. The light sails were soon hoisted, and tak- 
ing his station at the rudder, while the long vars 
were propelled by strong and willing hands, the 
fugitives directed their course for the shores of 
Cochin-China. But hardly had the barge pro- 
ceeded a mile from the towering islands, when 
suddenly the rocky sides of the mountain seem 
alive with armed men pouring down toward the 
shore ; the sound of gongs, drums, and trumpets 
came wafted to their ears, while from every cove 
the armed jupks and fast-boats of the pirates 
were rapidly approaching the barge. 

Two of these junks are larger than the others, 
whose brilliant decorations, gay silken awnings, 
with the red and black flag displayed from their 
masts, denote them to be those of Kea-she and the 
terrible Lon-chi. With every sweep of the oar the 
pirates gain upon the light boat of Kon-chi, and 
already was that commanded by Lon-chi within a 
few rods of the fugitives, when at the loud blast 
of a trumpet from the war-junk of Kea-she, the 
rowers of Lon-chi suddenly, with uplifted oars, re- 
main motionless—the junk of Kea-she is soon 
alongside that of her pirate son: 

“Leave the rebel to me!” she exclaimed; 
“proceed no farther without my orders. I alone 
will deal with the wretched man. Back, I say, 
nor come between me and my vengeance.” 

Then ordering all the other boats to lie on their 
oars, she was soon alongside of the flying barge ; 
and commanding Kon-chi to lie to, this bold and 
daring woman fearlessly stepped on board. 

“ Ungrateful, rebellious man,” she cried, sternly 
regarding Kon-chi, “ down with your arms, and 
instantly surrender yourself my prisoner.” 

“ Not while I have life,” replied her son proudly ; 
“‘ you are now in my power; either return at once 
to the deck of your own vessel, or yield as 


my prisoner !” 
4¢ This to me, unworthy son of the brave Ching- 
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yih! This to thy mother and sovereign ! 
listen, base boy—(shame upon me that the only 
love I ever felt even now stirs my heart, degene- 
rate as thou art!) Tell me where is the unhappy 
wretch who hath lured the eaglet from the parent 
nest? Bring her before me, that, as the fire of 
heaven, my eyes may strike her dead at my 
feet!” 

“ Never, never will I yield my lovely Leet-sie 
to thy tyranny, cruel mother,” replied Kon-chi. 
* No, sooner shall this dagger let out her pure and 
innocent heart’s blood than she shall be made to 
feel the vengeance of a cruel and heartless wo- 
man!” 

But there was a slight rustling as of silken 
garments, a faint sob, a light form tottered past 
Kon-chi, and throwing back her veil, Leet-sie, 
pale and trembling, fell at the feet of Kea-she, and 
lifted her glorious eyes to the stern countenance 
bent upon her : 

“‘ Behold, mother of Kon-chi—behold the inno- 
cent cause of thy son’sapostacy! Strike—I await 
the dreadful blow which separates me from my 
beloved; but, oh, spare him—the young, the 
brave, the beautiful ! ” 

** Kneel not, dearest Leet-sie,” cried Kon-chi, 
raising her to his breast. “ Ask no mercy; we 
will die as we have lived—united ! ” 

The eyes of the stern mother roved for a mo- 
ment over the young and beautiful pair before her. 
Kon-chi stood firm and erect, nor quailed his eye 
under her fearful glance ; one arm supported the 
light form of Leet-sie, who, clinging trem- 
blingly around him, now gazed with love and ten- 
derness into the countenance of her beloved, or 
lifted a timid, shuddering glance upon the cruel 
woman before her. 

For some moments no word was spoken ; the 
features of Kea-she gradually relaxed ; the light 
of pity and love stole over her countenance, as the 
sunbeams flashing on the harsh, rugged peaks of 
her mountain home. Motioning those around her 
to stand back, she advanced a few paces nearer to 
the unfortunate pair, and, in a tremulous voice, 
% said : 
4 “ My son, maternal love has conquered! De- 
part quickly with thy lovely bride. Seek some 
foreign land, and there dwell in peace and happi- 
ness. My children,” she added, “ curse not the 
name of your mother !” 

Kon-chi fell at her feet, and was about to reply, 
when there was a sudden and rapid dash of oars, 
and ere Kea-she could recover from her emotion, 
the terrible Lon-chi, with death and vengeance in 
his eye, and cimiter in hand, sprang on the deck, 
followed by a body of ruffians as ferocious as 
himself. 

“ What means this daring intrusion, Lon-chi?” 
exclaimed Kea-she, instantly resuming all her 
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sternness and dignity ; “did I not bid you await 
my orders? Retire then, instantly, to the boats, 
and return to the fortress. Know that I have 
pardoned thy brother! How now—-dare you 
rebel ?” 

Lon-chi turned to hismen. There was a hoarse 
murmur of defiance, and each man placed his 
hand on his dagger; then advancing to his mo- 
ther, Lon-chi replied : 

‘* No, never will I leave this deck until yonder 
grovelling miscreant meets the death he merits. 
What! shall he go unpunished for a crime which 
has already cost the lives of some of our bravest 
men? Seize him, brave boys, and strangle him 
before the eyes of his mountain dove ! ” 

“ Advance one step at your peril,” cried Kea- 
she, springing before the furious pirates, who were 
already closing around Kon-chi. ‘“ Back, I say, it 
is your sovereign commands !” 

‘‘ Heed her not, my gallant men; heed not a 
woman !” cried Lon-chi, with a laugh and look 
of scorn. 

Kea-she raised her arm, while fury flashed from 
her eyes. 

“ Seize the rebel!” she exclaimed, pointing to 
Lonchi, “and bear him to the ‘dungeon in the 
rock !” 

Almost before the words were uttered, there was 
a flash, a report, and, with a low scream, the 
pirate chieftainess fell dead upon the deck! A 
bullet from the carbine of her son had pierced her 
heart ! 

For a few moments all was confusion ; even the 
hearts of the ferocious pirates were awed and 
touched at the sudden death of the daring woman 
who so oft had led them forth to conquest. Kon- 
chi seized the favorable moment, placed himself at 
the head of the pirates and rushed upon the parri- 
cide. Hand to hand the brothers fought above the 
body of the murdered mother. All stood back to 
gaze upon this dreadful combat. It was soon de- 
cided—guilt and horror, as he viewed the pale 
bloody corse of his parent, paralyzed the arm of 
the wicked Lon-chi ; his dagger remained power- 
less in his hand, ad, after a few faint struggles, 
he fell, mortally wounded by the hand of Kon- 
chi. 

Our story is ended. Suffice it only to say that 
Kon-chi, with his beloved Leet-sie, reached in 
safety one of those sea-girt isles which ‘like to 
gems inlay” the bosom of the Pacific Ocean. 

Deprived of their bold and terrible leaders, the 
Ladrone pirates from this time ceased to be longer 
objects of terror. They were soon disbanded ; 
some formed themselves into small hordes, and 
were taken and put to death; while others, join- 
ing the armies of the Emperor, were even pro- 
moted to high rank and power for their superior 
skill and bravery. 
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THE POISON CUP. 


(See the engraving.) 


Mooprty the Conde Di Stiletto stalked up and 
down the long eastern gallery of his magnificent 
castle. The clouds hovered in blackness upon the 
sides of the Calabrian mountains, at the foot of 
which the castle was situated, but the shade on his 
brow was darker ; the storm raged fearfully around 
the walls and battlements, but more fierce was 
the storm raging in his bosom. The flashing 
lightnings were not more lurid than the glare of 


. his angry eye, and a very good imitation of the 


thunder was his voice when he roared out, “ Gia- 
como! Dog! Villain ofa serving man! Come to 
me quickly, or thy life shall be the forfeit.” 

Giacomo hurried in, well knowing that in his 
present mood the Conde was dangerous. 

“ What of the night?” said the Conde. 

“ Rains cats and dogs, may it please your lord- 
ship ; and dark as pitch.” 

“ Good,” answered the Conde. ‘“ Have one of 
the horses saddled, ride over to San Lorenzo and 
buy me three-penny-worth of ratsbane.” 

Poor Giacomo’s blood ran cold at the thought of 
a midnight excursion in such weather—-nine miles 
to San Lorenzo and as many back, of course—but 
he knew that refusal, or even hesitation, would put 
his master in such a towering passion as might 
lead to his own immediate hanging up by the 
neck, or, at the very best, to his lodgment in one of 
the horrible dungeons under the castle, there to 
pine on bread and water for several years, if not for 
the residue of his life. So he groaned in spirit, and 
withdrew to accomplish the bidding of his master. 

As soon as he was gone, the Conde resumed his 
moody pedestrian exercise, soliloquizing, mean- 
while, as is the convenient practice of all heroes 
and heroines, for the information of the reader. 

‘¢ Tt shall be so,” muttered the Conde; “ he has 
lived too long—there is not room enough for him 
and me on the earth’s surface, and I must provide 
him with a lodging beneath it. This contadina— 
this beautiful peasant girl—I know that he loves 
her, and though he professes to rejoice at her 
happiness as he calls it, if he knew that she was 
only my mistress and not my wife, the jealousy 
and envy which he now suppresses would soon 
break out in fury. He would poison me like a 
rat, or a mad dog, and as the truth of the matter 
about the marriage cannot be much longer con- 
cealed, I may as well take the poisoning business 
in hand myself. Only in self-defence, of course. 
A penny-worth of ratsbane will doit. I have sent 
for thrice the quantity, because it is well always to 
have a stock of such useful articles on hand. Be- 
sides, this numskull of a Giacomo may perhaps 
come in for a share of the dose. Servants that 
know too much are dangerous to their masters, 








and very dangerous to themselves,” he added, with 
a chuckle. 

The reader must have an inkling, by this time, 
of the story with which he has to do. A profli- 
gate noble—a betrayed or corrupted damsel—a 
defeated rival—and all these in Italy two or three 
hundred years ago; Lord William Lennox or 
Lady Charlotte Bury would ask no more materigl 
for a tale of twenty pages in the Keepsake. 

The Conde di Stiletto and the Marchese di Bul- 
letini were cousins—young, rich, of good persons,: 
and in every other respect qualified for figuring as 
the heroes of a story. Precious rascals they were 
both, according to our modern and extravagant no- 
tions of propriety ; but in the seventeenth century 
they might pass for very well behaved noblemen, 
when poisoning was in fashion, and nobody ques- 
tioned the absolute right of grandees to rob, mur- 
der and betray at pleasure ; when irate lords made 
no bones of hanging a peasant or a retainer, and 
carrying off a maiden by force was considered a 
very proper and agreeable pastime. 

It happened that the estates of the two cousins 
were separated only by a village of no great di- 
mensions, through which either of these nobles 
must pass on his way to the castle of the other. 
The beauty of this village was Caterina, the 
daughter of the tavern-keeper; and in their fre- 
quent visits to each other, the Conde and the Mar- 
chese had both seen her and very naturally fallen 
in love with her. From love came rivalry, jea- 
lousy and hatred ; and when the pretty villager 
was transferred to the castle of the Conde, that 
personage thought it expedient to give out that he 
had made her his lawful wife, as a temporary pre- 
ventive to the wrath of his cousin, which he feared 
might break out in violence, compassing either the 
death of the successful wooer or at least the forci- 
ble abduction of the girl, if known to be occupying 
at the castle only the dishonorable station of its 
master’s leman. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that her 
presence at the castle was itself the result of a for- 
cible abduction. The worthy Conde, firiding that 
her virtue was proof against his temptations and 
importunities, had caused her to be seized, one fine 
moonlight night, by a posse of his myrmidons, as 
she was sentimenta]ly rambling along the margin 
of the streamlet thiat meandered through the vil- 
lage, gazing up at the stars and perhaps composing 
a sonnet ; and when brought to the castle, she so 
wept and moaned, so lamented her cruel fate, and 
so refused to be comforted, that the Conde, for the 
sake of peace and quietness, as well as in despair 
of inducing her to gratify his passion by other 
means, had been fain to practise on her by a sham 
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THE POISON CUP. 
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ceremony of marriage, at which one of his re- 
tainers had been required to officiate, disguised in 
the frock and cowl of a monk, borrowed from the 
neighboring convent. 

Poor Giacomo has had time, while we have 
been making these explanations, to accomplish his 
pleasant ride of eighteen miles through the rain 
and darkness. He has returned, with the poison, 
a thorough soaking and the foundation of a rheu- 
matic attack which will make his bones ache 
many a day. The Conde, who was impatiently 
awaiting his arrival, received from him the 
deadly little package and then went straightway 
to bed. 

The next morning Caterina was instructed to 
prepare a banquet, and a messenger was despatch- 
ed with a pressingly courteous invitation to the 
Marchese, which he civilly accepted. 

The appointed day arrived. The feast was 
spread, and the Conde, all smiles and courtesy, 
welcomed to his board his unsuspecting cousin. 
Giacomo had been instructed to place vessels of 
wine, as usual, upon the side-board, and the Conde, 
with his own hands, had prepared for one of them 
the posset which was to do the business of the 
Marchese. Five vessels were ranged upon the 
side-board, all containing the choicest wines of 
Sicily ; but the fifth provided with a solution of the 
drug. The side-board was within view of the 
Conde, as he sat at the head of the table, and he 
had commanded the page to serve from the flagons 
in order as they stood. 

The feast went on; cup after cup was filled and 
drained, amid discourse of the pleasantest and 
most friendly character, in which the cousins 
seemed striving to outdo each other in phrases of 
courtesy and kindness, the Conde all the time 
keeping a sharp eye on the dispensation of the 
wine and the succession of the flagons. 

Once only his attention was diverted for a few 
moments from the side-board by the fair Caterina, 
who, as the time approached for the ladies to with- 
draw, made bold to approach the Conde and, lean- 
ing fondly on his shoulder, whisper a tender request 
that her lord and his cousin would soon join her in 
the drawing-room—not to partake of coffee, for the 
fragrant berry was unknown in those days—but to 
favor her by listening to her poor attempts on the 
guitar. It was not polite of the lady to whisper before 
company, and at the dinner table, but the fact pro- 
bably is that she entertained some fears of an explo- 
sion between the cousins when they should be left 
alone, heated with drink and in a mood, perhaps, 
to revive old quarrels. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the Conde’s eyes were beguiled, for a few 
moments, from their watch upon the side-buard ; 
and in those few moments his well laid plan was 
frustrated by the perfidious Giacomo. 

Had that revengeful serving man an angry 
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recollection of his long, wet, disagreeable ride 
through the storm and darkness? Had he be- 
trayed the purpose of that ride to the Marchese, 
and, traitor like, been won by gold to turn the 
plot of his master to that master’s own destruc- 
tion? These are questions which the chroni- 
cler of the Stiletto and Bulletini families does not 
answer. But the fact is recorded, that while the 
Conde listened, with lowering brow and com- 
pressed lips, to the pleading of Caterina, Giacomo 
stealthily entered the apartment, glided to the side- 
board, to which the back of the Conde was at the 
moment turned, changed the position of the two 
remaining flagons, three having been emptied, and 
sped from the room as quickly and stealthily as he 
had entered. The Conde hastily and somewhat 
harshly answered Caterina, to resume his watch 
upon the vessels; but it was too late—the deed 
was done. 

Caterina withdrew, and the cousins were left 
alone at the luxurious board. With a bland smile 
the Conde challenged the Marchese to another 
draught, proposing that it should be drunk to the 
health and happiness of his fair bride, and com- 
manded the page to bring both the flagons and re- 
tire to wait upon the Contessa. The fourth in or- 
der he received himself—the fatal fifth he saw the 
page bear to the Marchese and from it fill his cup. 
With malicious joy he raised his own cup to his 
lips and quafied its glowing contents to the last 
rich drop. The Marchese did him justice, though 
a “hg of sorrow resting on his countenance be- 
trayeu the pang that had been inflicted on him by 
the allusion to Caterina. 

For a little time gratified revenge and hate were 
burning in the heart of the Conde with a pleasant 
glow ; but soon he began to feel a burning in his 
stomach which was far less agreeable. At first he 
did not give it much attention, ascribing it only to 
the strength of the wine; when it rapidly in- 
creased, however, and became decidedly unplea- 
sant and painful, a horrible suspicion sprang up in 
his mind. Gracious heaven! Had he made a 
mistake after all, and given the wrong flagon to 
the Marchese? It could not be. And yet—that 
fire burning up his vitals—that terrible feeling of 
sickness and distress! Pale with fright and pain 
he rose hastily from the table and sped as fast as 
his limbs could bear him, with a brief apology to 
his guest—for he was a polite man was the Conde 
—to his sleeping apartment, whither Caterina was 
quickly summoned to attend him. The whole 
household was in confusion. Giacomo was de- 
spaiched post haste to the convent for a brother of 
the order skilled in medicine, who might ad- 
minister for the cure of the Conde’s ailment, or, if 
need should be, to the welfare of his departing soul ; 
the patient meanwhile lying upon his couch, in 
great and increasing paia, und now fully aware that 
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by some inconceivable fatality he had himself 
swallowed the deadly draught intended for his 
cousin. 

Fast as man and horse could travel the monk 
arrived—not yet too late. The sick man was 
alive—was even somewhat relieved by the ejection 
from his stomach of the wine he had taken—but 
still in great distress of body and greater agony of 
mind. With hasty and trembling accents he com- 
municated to the priest his fears—his convictions 
—that he had been poisoned ; and, for it was then 
no time to dissemble or conceal, related the man- 
ner of his dreadful mistake. The priest’s coun- 
tenance became graver and more solemn as the re- 
velation was made. He said that the case was very 
serious and alarming ; and, though promising to 
exert all his skill for the cure of the patient, ad- 
vised that not a moment should be lost in the per- 
formance of the appointed rites for the dying. The 
penitent and terrified Conde swallowed the potion 
prepared for him by the monk and then proceeded 
to confess. It was a long catalogue of sins of 
which he had to unburden his mind, not the least 
among them being the wrong he had done to 
Caterina and the murderous design upon his cousin. 
Reparation for the first was enjoined, by an actual 
marriage ; and it was solemnized upon the spot, in 
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the presence of the Marchese and the household of 
the Conde. Absolution was then given and the 
priest, with some encouraging words to the sick 
man, dismissed all from the room, himself remain- 
ing to watch at the bedside. 

The story is almost at its end. The Conde did 
not die then, but recovered after a not very pro- 
tracted illness, thanks, he was told, to an excellent 
constitution and the skill of his attendant, whom 
he rewarded by a munificent donation to the con- 
vent. He lived many years, a much better man 
than he had ever been before ; lived a very com- 
fortable and even happy life, solaced by the dutiful 
affection of Caterina, the warm friendship of the 
Marchese and the growing excellence of divers 
sons and daughters. Giacomo was neither hung 
nor poisoned ; nor did the Conde ever inquire too 
curiously into the manner and cause of his mis- 
take with the flagons. If he had, however, and 
ascertained all the facts, he would have known per- 
haps that it was not ratsbane Giacomo brought him 
on that dark and stormy night; and that beth 
Caterina and the monk knew a great dea! more about 
the matter, throughout, than he had at all sus- 
pected or intended. There are drugs in the phar- 
macopie which will make a gentleman feel very ill 
without killing him. 


——— 


THEY ARE SAVED. 


a the engraving.) 


Savep, good heaven, from what a horrid doom! 
The picture tells the whole story—a child fallen 
overboard, the mother leaping, with the desperate, 
unthinking, unfearing instinct of maternal love, into 
the black depths of the storm-tossed ocean, to the 
rescue of the little one, and a bold sailor plunging 
after, with only a rope knotted hastily about his 
arm. He has kept his eyes upon her white dress ; 
buffeting the waves with sinewy limbs he has 
reached her, grasped her with one strong arm, and 
then committed her life and his own to the rope 
and the exertions of his fellow sailors on board the 
ship. The little one is clasped to the bosom of its 
mother more fondly in that moment of awful peril 
than it had ever been in the joy and delight of 
safety which no danger threatened. But what if 
the generous deliverer had failed in his noble effort ? 
What if a sweeping billow had borne the mother 
and child far beyond his reach, or dashed him in 
its might wide of the course in which they were 
hurled by another gigantic wave? How dreadful 
the lot of the feeble infant and the hardly less 
feeble woman! What an eternity of agony and 
horror would have been concentrated in the few 
minutes that would then have made up their sum 
of remaining life ! 


| 
| 


We can but imperfectly conceive the terrors— 
the fear and misery and despair of such a death. 
The first appalling consciousness of the real present 
and the but too certain future—the struggles of an 
almost impossible hope—the lightning-swift ret- 
rospect of home, and friends, and kindred—of the 
pleasures to these belonging--of all that has made 
life dear—then the heart-crushing sense of desola- 
tion and abandonment—the instinctive dread of 
death itself and of the unknown beyond—the bodily 
pains and struggles of the final moment—the sense 
of being crushed, overwhelmed, stifled, buried 
under a mountain of water—the agonies of strang- 
ling—in short, all that imagination can depict of 
pain and horror, crowded into a few brief but 
awful moments. 

But then the joy, the rapture of deliverance ! 
Who can describe that contrast to the fearful ad- 
juncts of the impending death? Who, without 
the light of experience, can imagine the thrill of 
grateful and exquisite delight which the first assu- 
rance of rescue sends flashing through mind and 
body, or the eager, breathless, scarce admitted 
welcome that the spirit gives to the thought of life 
prolonged? And what a world of enjoyment, of 
happiness in that mere thought of life ? 
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OF THE DEAF MUTES. 


[Tere are few studies or pursuits in which we 
take more interest than in those pertaining to the 
philanthropic efforts that are made for giving eyes 
to the blind and voices to the mute. In these the 
human mind shows itself not akin to the creative 
mind from which it is an emanation ; their motive 
is a holy yet humble wish to imitate the action of 
that mind, both in its power and its benevolence. 
The reader, actuated by such a feeling, can readily 
sympathize with the enjoyment that must have 
pervaded all—spectators and actors—who were 
present at the festival described in the following 
article ; as well as appreciate the cultivation of 
mind exhibited in the short essay, written by one 
of the deaf-mute pupils, which follows the descrip- 
tion.] 

There is no class of the community who ought 
to excite our sympathy more and our pity less than 
the deaf and dumb. Our sympathy they demand 
and receive, because we see them always happy— 
at peace with the world and themselves ; because 
we perceiv2 in them the same variety of disposi- 
tion, character and intellect, that is discoverable 
in their more favored fellow beings who can hear 
and speak ; because, notwithstanding their sore 
deprivation, they are in many cases able success- 
fully to compete in learning and understanding 
with the more enlightened of those who have the 
use of all their faculties; and apart from their 
ability to use a language foreign and most difficult 
to them, because they often display ideas as beau- 
tiful and striking as can be found anywhere within 
the universe of mind. Theirs is the eloquence of 
thought expressed by the gracefulnéss of action. 
Our pity they do not need, because without ability 
to hear the sweet melody of music, or to gather 
the thoughts of others from the sound of the voice, 
they are yet happy, intelligent, excellent as are we ; 
and because the only comparative obstruction to 
their happiness is the occasional information they 
receive that they are objects of pity. To the needy 
and miserable, it is an alleviation to their sorrows 
to know that they are pitied. ‘To the happy, it is 
unwelcome, it is insulting. 

These thoughts were syggested by a pleasant 
festive scene at the Institution for deaf mutes in 
this city. A brief sketch of the occurrence will 
illustrate our views, we think, and cannot be un- 
interesting, provided we succeed in conveying any 
idea of the reality. 

A few evenings before the first of May, the 
young ladies of the institution elected of their 
number the one they considered most beautiful 
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and lovely to serve them as their May Queen, and 
preside at the festivities by which they intended to 
express their joy at the arrival of the sweetest 
month in the year. 

This celebration was originated by the pupils 
about three years since, in accordance with a hint 
derived from some stories of good old English 
customs which had been related to them. There 
were then few if any celebrations of the kind in or 
about New York, while now almost every young 
ladies’ boarding school, and the youth of most of 
our pleasant villages, deem it ingratitude to omit 
them. The deaf mutes, however, do not claim 
more for themselves than that they introduced the 
custom into the institution, while, at the same time, 
but without their knowledge, others were making 
similar attempts elsewhere. Such is the satisfac- 
tion they have derived from its observance that 
they have often recommended it to many of their 
friends who can hear and speak. We are our- 
selves disposed to favor such scenes, for they tend 
to soften the heart, to give a proper direction to 
exuberance of spirits, and to unite in a most pleas- 
ing manner the young and the old. The latter 
seem to renew their youth in enjoying the more 
striking scenes of days long gone by. 

But to our story. The evening of May Ist 
found us at the institution with a goodly company 
who had been invited. Seats were provided for 
strangers in the extensive sitting rooms, where the 
girls, out of school hours, work, study and play. 
The external arrangements were conducted by 
four marshals, appointed by the Queen, and signa- 
lized by badges of office. Invitations had been sent 
by the young ladies to their mates of the Other sex 
and the other side of the house, to favor them with 
their presence. Accordingly the boys formed them- 
selves in procession, and marched to the festival 
rooms, awaiting admittance until the marshals 
should permit them to enter. At seven o’clock, 
or thereabout, a most beautiful sight met the eye. 
The south door of the apartments opened, and two 
young ladies entered, of very interesting appear- 
ance, yet evidently distinguished by different marks 
of honor. They were the Queen and her attend- 
ant, who personated the goddess Minerva holding 
in her hand a superb garland of flowers. These 
were accompained by a retinue of eight beautiful 
maids of honor, who, with the prime minister then 
conducting them, had received their appointments 
from the Queen. A procession succeeded these, 
consisting first of the professors of the institution, 
of the female pupils next, and then of the boys who 
187 
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had not been previous!y admitted. In this order 
they marched through the rooms several times, 
embracing in their circuit the parlors of the princi- 
pal and the halls. ‘They then halted in front of a 
very appropriate throne which had been erected at 
the north end of the apartment. The queen as- 
cended, accompanied by Minerva, who, meanwhile, 
contrived to drop the garland into the hands of one 
of the sweetest of the maids. She then addressed 
a few words to her majesty, informing her, as far 
as we could gather from the translation which one 
of the professors gave, that the superior beings of 
the celestial world much approved the choice the 
deaf mutes had made in her, and that she had been 
sent to ratify their votes and consummate their 
wishes by crowning her Queen of May. Then, 
after giving her some sage advice with respect to 
the administration of government, the beauty of 
justice tempered by benevolence, and the like, she 
placed the floral wreath upon her brow. A visible 
murmur of applause pervaded the assembly as she 
performed this last act and took her seat at the left 
of the regal chair. The queen advanced with an 
air of timid majesty, and after thanking her pro- 
tectress for the honor conferred and interest dis- 
played, she made some most beautiful and graceful 
allusions to the loveliness of the season and the 
pleasure she anticipated from the peculiar manner 
in which her subjects had chosen to celebrate its 
arrival. She then defined her position and seated 
herself, announcing that audience would now be 
granted to the more distinguished of those present. 
Accordingly the principal and professors were 
conducted separately into the presence royal, and 
after paying their obeisance, addressed her majesty 
in speeches of some length. Immediately upon 
the conclusion of his address each was required to 
translate it to those of the company who could not 
understand the language of signs. Some of them, 
particularly that of the principal, were exceedingly 
happy, and would have done honor to any courtier. 
The Queen-dowager next came forward and exhi- 
bited such real affection for her daughter, mingled 
with a sort of respect which the occasion seemed 
to inspire, that tears started into the eyes of many, 
and admiration beamed in the countenances of al). 
Strangers were then introduced, and the multitude, 
organising in procession, passed in front of the 
throne and paid homage each in turn. It was a 
scene of almost regal splendor. There was some- 
thing in the Queen which gave her the air of one 
born to command, and there was something in her 
subjects which appeared like innate respect for her 
authority. 

Various games and amusements were then in- 
stituted by royal command. All unfairness and 
disturbance were tried by the Queen in propria 
persona, and punished as their nature and degree 
seemed to demand. As, however, the privilege of 


being tried by so lovely a being seemed to counter- 
balance the punishment inflicted, crimes and mis- 
demeanors increased to a fearful extent. Where- 
upon she commissicned her prime-minister to ad- 
Minister justice in the more petty cases—as an 
immediate consequence of which the number of 
these latter seemed greatly to decrease, and peace 
and order were in a great measure restored. 

In the course of the proceedings a person of 
most suspicious character was brought before her 
majesty. Papers were found upon his person 
identifying him asa foreign agent, secretly plot- 
ting mischief, and fully empowered to arm Oregon 
against the United States. His treasonable designs 
were most fully exposed, but an appeal to the 
throne, on behalf of his greatly distressed but inno- 
cent wife and their dear children, moved the heart 
of our most gracious sovereign, and a full pardon 
was granted. This act of mercy appeared so 
utterly subversive of justice that the prosecuting 
attorney in the case incautiously expressed a dis- 
sent, intimating that it was weli for the accused 
that he had appeared before a Queen instead of a 
King, as the decision was formed under the influ- 
ence of feeling rather than of sober reason, For 
this remark the prosecutor himself was arraigned, 
but was soon made happy by the exercise of the 
very clemency he had so recently condemned. 

In the hurry of preparation, the may-pole had 
been omitted. One of the marshals, whom some 
one had playfully decorated with flowers, under- 
took to supply its place. The Queen, apparently 
imagining that he intended to cast a slur upon her 
arrangements, immediately commanded him to 
continue during the evening in his assumed capa- 
city. He was then danced around quite merrily, 
and by his assumption of demure stupidity excited 
much amusement. Other scenes of a humorous 
character were enacted, but it would be quite im- 
possible to enumerate all. 

At a late hour the queen caused her subjects to 
be reassembled before her throne, and after pre- 
senting her thanks for their submission, with bre- 
vity and sweetness, she dismissed the pupils to their 
respective apartments, and the company to the 
parlors of the principal. Shortly after, she des- 
cended from her throne, around which still hovered 
many awaiting a last look and a parting smile, and 
disappeared. 


THE RAINBOW. 


The first notice which we find of this natural 
object is in the ninth chapter of Genesis, at the 
close of an account of the deluge. 

The antediluvians were abominable for their 
great profligacy ; the Lord God resolved to destroy 
them except Noah and his family. Noah, a 


preacher of righteousness, exercised faith in God, 
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SUNSET. 18: 
who blessed him aud loved him. Noah was $ through which the rays of the sun pass and are so 


commanded to buiid an ark for the preservation 
of himself, his family and all living creatures, 
when the earth would be inundated with the 
flood. 

After he had finished the ark, a pair of every 
sort of animals under the providence of God entered 
into the ark as Noah and his family did. Then 
the great rain continued to fall for forty days, and 
the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly 
on the earth, so that all the people were drowned, 
but Noah and his family were saved for almost one 
whole year in the ark. When the waters subsided, 
the ark rested on the summit of Mount Ararat in 
Armenia. How glad all the creatures were to go 
out of the ark! We suppose that Noah's ark is, 
at present, buried under perpetual snow. Noah 
made an altar, and offered a sacrifice which God 
accepted, and promised to curse the earth no more. 
God established a rainbow in the clouds, as a sign 
of his covenant, promising that the earth should 
not be again devastated by the flood. 

The rainbow is 2 luminous, natural phenomenon, 
in fourm of a party-colored arch or semicircle, occa- 
sioned by the refraction and reflection of the sun’s 
rays; the colors thus produced are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Their ap- 
pearance is indeed like a beam of light separated 
by a prism, through which we look, and find several 
vivid colors. The clouds which are at rest behind 
the rainbow are wholly dark, and the drops of rain 
full in a dense manner. 

As evidence that the rainbow has been correctly 
explained, it may be observed, that in the city of 
New York there are several magnificent jets from 
which the Croton water shoots up ina column, 
spreads out, and is divided into millions of drops, 


Sofily, at silent eve, 

Gently, the dark clouds leave 
The sky serene ; 

Morn chants its farewell lay; 

Soon the bright orb of day 

Sheds its last brilliant ray 
Around the scene. 


Gilding the mountain's brow, 
Calmly the sun sinks low 

In beauty grand ; 
Bee, it illumes the sky— 
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reflected as to produce the rainbow. 

During the night the moon likewise shows a 
rainbow which happens to be somewhat colorless 
and almost perfectly white, and is termed the 
lunar rainbow. The solar and lunar rainbows 
lead us to admire the covenant faithfuiness of our 
Divine Philosopher, who regulates the elements of 
nature, and who bestows upon us reason to examine 
the causes of them. The rainbow is called “ the 
bow of promise.” During the war of the revolu- 
tion the colonies in America suffered much from 
want of weapons of war, provisions and clothes, 
and were often defeated. They were much dis- 


. couraged by the dark prospect, so that they feared 


the English would take possession of this country. 
But La Fayette arrived in the United States to 
assist them in the glorious struggle for freedom ; 
the arrival of the French soldiers was, to the 
Americans, the bow of promise. 

Once a man lived with his wife and children in 
a prosperous and happy condition, but intemperance 
caused him to waste all his money and to annoy 
his wife and children. One day a gentleman came 
in and asked him if he would sign the temperance 
pledge. “ Yes,” he replied, “ I promise to drink 
no more.” His wife was attentively looking at 
him, and felt very glad afer he had signed. His 
abjuration of intemperance was, to her, the bow of 
promise. 

While we live on the earth we are subject to 
distress, sickness and loss of property. Our feel- 
ings lead us into the path of wickedness, but if we 
exercise faith in Jesus Christ, God shows the bow 
of promise, inspiring hope that, afier our death, we 
may go into [leaven with eternal happiness. 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 1844. 
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BY EDWIN HERIOT. 





What artist’s skill can vie 
With the rh crimson dye 
Of Nature's hand ? 


Twilight approaches fust, 

Chasing away the last 
Expiring light ; 

Hushed, now, is every sound, 

Darkness o’ershades the ground, 

Shrouding the scene around 
In gloomy night. 

Charleston, S. C. 
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LOVE’S FIRST STEP IS UPON THE ROSE. 
POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY.—MUSIC 
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LOVE’S FIRST STEP IS UPON THE ROSE. 





not a shade of care, Her 


knows, How youth - ful hearts are torn, - - Love's first 


cheek no trace of 


pain; Yetsung she e'’en as one 


step is up - on the Rose, 


se-cond finds the thorn,—His - - se-cond ote the thorn. 


2. Bright jewels bound her raven hair, 

And sparkled on her hand; 

For earth held nought of rich or rare, 
Her wealth might not command : 

Yet mark how sad the music flows 
From lips curved half in scorn : 

“* Love’s first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 


3. No brighter, lovelier face appears 
In pleasure’s crowded mart ; 
That eye was never made for tears, 
No blight should touch that heart; 


a Libi 
Ad Liktun. 
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Yet as she sings some mem’ry throws 
Its shadow o’er life’s morn: 

“ Love's first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 


4. Alas! it is a weary task 

To trace life’s hidden cares ; 

Seek not to raise the smiling mask 
Which maiden pride still wears. 

A quaint old rhyme may oft disclose 
How much the heart has borne: 

“* Love's first step is upon the rose, 
His secc:..d finds the thorn.” 
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BOOKS OF THE 


MONTH. 





Puss in Boots anp THE Marquis or Caranas. A pure 
translation from the original German. Illustrated with 
twelve original designs by Otto Speckter, engraved by 
Lossing. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We give this book our place of honor for the month, though 
it is but a miniature quarto of sixty pages, and though within 
the month we have read ‘I'he Wandering Jew, as done up 
for popular use by Mr. Eugene Sue—at least so much of it 
as has been vuuchsafed to us on this side of the Atlantic. 
Unmatchuable, incomparable Puss! How infinitely preferable 
are the emotions of wonder and delight, of which thou art 
the minister, blended with a not harmful sense of joy in the 
administration of fairy-lund justice, to the unwholesome ex- 
citement created by the grosser marvels of the possibility- 
scorning frenchmun! Reading of thy subtle and friendly 
achievements now, we go back with a long skip from the 
careful thoughts of manhood—from all that belongs to 
bleaching locks and strong suspicion of wrinkles—te the 
bloomy season of youth, when the heart and mind were as 
unworn as the cheek and brow; when criticism was an un- 
known office in the world and we had scarcely begun teara- 
ing the harsh and cruel Jesson, to disbelieve. Biessings on 
the book, though it be the silliest of fairy tales, that fora 
few happy moments annihilates the years whicn haye fled 
and restores to us the mind and heart of childhood ! 

But the mind of childhood cannot remain with us long. 
We must put on the hurness nguin and begin tu criticise. 
Not the astute grimalkin, however, and her exploits in the 
service uf her Marquis, but the pictures by which they are 
illustrated. Excellent they are, these twelve woud cuts by 
Mr. Lossing, from the designs of Otto Speck'er. So express- 
ive, so full of quaint humor and s» deliciously blending the 
droll and the magnanimous! Look for instance at the sixth 
—the kitchen scene, where the cook is stripping the feathers 
from the partridges—what a superb caricature of Napoleon 
is exhibited in the person of the booted mouser! And at the 
tenth—how admirable the astonishment and alarm of Puss 
in the presence of the magician, when he has transformed 
himself to an elephant! And again at the eleventh—see 
with what courtly grxce Grimalkin does the honors of Ca- 
rabus Castle! And these twelve excellent engravings—better 
than those we often find in large volumes of the highest pre- 
tension, are lavished upon a little stury bovk for children! 
What an improvement upon the hornd dabs of black and 
white with which publications of this kind were embctlished! 
in our younger days. A must sensib'e and lnudable improve- 
ment; for the eyes of children should early be trained to the 
perception and enjoyment of the beautiful und true, whether 
in art or nature. 

MAKING a PassaGe, oR Lire In A LINER. 
John Allen. 

Another little book—only a hundred and eight small pages 
—but one very well worth reading. ‘the plot is simple 
enough. The author was sent by his father. a rich New 
York merchant, to pass a twelve-month in Europe, partly to 
see the world but mainly to escape the cholera, then raging 
on this continent ; but before the year had expired the young 
man learned that his father was dead, and had died insolvent. 
Of course no remittances came, and the traveller's money 
was reduced to a few dollars. He resolved not to incur debt, 
but he must come home; so he worked his passage. The 
merit wf the book consists in its lively picture of the buffet- 
ings and “ rough licks’ which befel him, and of the capital 
spirit in which they were met and endured. The moral is 
obvious. 
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Scenrs, INcIDENTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE Paciric 
Ocean. By Thomas Jefferson Jacobs. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Mr. Jacobs had a berth of some kind—we are not very dis- 
tinctly told whut—on board the fast sailing brig Margaret 
Oukley, which was fitted out and despatched, by three gen- 
tlemen of New York, on a sort of wild goose chuse, us many 
considered it, under command of Captain Benjamin Morrell. 
That personage had returned from parts unknown, some 
time before —this was about ten years ngo—claiming to have 
discovered sume new islands somewhere in the Pucitic or In- 
dian Ocean: islands abounding with articles in which a 
vastly profitable trade might be carried on. The Margaret 
Oakley went, but never returned; nor did Captain Morrell. 
Fora long time utter ignorance prevailed us tu the fate of 
either; and though it became known, at length, that the brig 
hod laid her bones on the rocks of Madaguscar, and that 
Captain Morrell had died, only the most vague and imperfect 
information had been received either of thee events o: of 
what had been the previous history of the voyage. Mr. Ja- 
cobs undertakes to lift the veil—to relate all that occurred 
until the arrival of the brig at Singapore, where he left her, 
after making in her an extensive cruise among a host of 
known and unknown islands in the [Indian Ocean, Of course 
he has many wonderful and many curious things to relate of 
these islands, of their inhabitants, and of Captain Morrell's 
doings among then, His narrative is flowing und spirited, 
and would be read with very great pleasure if one could but 
feel quite sure that it was entirely authentic. Not that we 
have any reas;n to suspect Mr. Jacobs of romancing ; but 
when sv many new things are told unquulified belief is uc- 
corded with hesitation. 


Tue Wanperive Jew. Translated from the French of 

Eugene Sue. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

As intimated above, we hive read so much of this extra- 
vagunza as hus been translated and published here ; but 
with no very great or permanent gratification. Mr. Sue ap- 
peurs to have but one idea— that of muking a sensation. He 
delights in astonishing his readers, and keeping them always 
on the tenter-hooks of expectation fur something prodigious 
and startling. ‘I’o do this he casts aside reason, probability, 
the natural connexion and order of things, and common 
sense. True, he exhibits great fertility of invention, and a 
large command over the grosser elements of fictitious wri- 
ting; but this is a very low order of merit, A lunatic may 
sturtle and ustonish ; a wise man endeavors to do something 
more and better. Our curiosity, certainly, is excited to 
know what is to be the end of the story ; but it is attended 
by a hope that the end will not be very lung in coming. 


Keira’s Lanp or IsraeL. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
Generally speaking books of a purely religiuos cast are 

not interesting to those whom religious peuple call woridly-- 

who do not go to church, or geo only from habit, and do not 
profess to have received any religious impressions. But an 
exception to this rule is fuund in Keith's “ Evidence of ['ro- 
phecy;"’ a book into which no intelligent man ean dip 
without being irresistibly tempted to go through it, perhaps 
mure than once. Of a similar character, we suspect, is the 

new work by the same author—being in fact mainly a 

sequel to the other; treating of the same class of subjects, 

and bringing to bear upon them the lights of more recent 


investigation and discovery. 
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